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FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


Vernon  L.  Heperi,  Director 
Multicultural  Student  Services 


In  October,  I  had  opportunity  to  vacation  with  my  wife  and  children  in  Upstate  New 
York.  We  stayed  on  Cornwall  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This  small 
island  is  part  of  the  Akwesasne  Reservation  that  my  wife’s  people--the  Mohawk-call 
home.  In  the  past.  I’d  heard  much  about  the  beauty  of  this  area  from  different  people. 

They  all  spoke  excitedly  about  the  vivid  spectrum  of  color  that  occurs  in  the  changing 
fauna.  Though  I  felt  their  enthusiasm,  I  seriously  wondered  how  a  simple  seasonal  move¬ 
ment  from  summer  to  fall  could  have  such  a  marked  affect  on  people.  I  think  I  understand 
a  little  more  now. 

After  viewing  nature’s  fullest  display  of  beauty  in  the  Adirondak  Mountains,  I  am 
again  converted  to  the  powerful  messages  that  nature  shares  with  us  about  a  living  God. 

The  beauty  and  brilliance  of  red  leaves,  bordered  by  bright  yellow  trees,  set  against  the 
backdrop  of  evergreens,  and  bordering  a  mirrorlike  pond.  The  play  of  the  light  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  sun  lowered  its  position  in  the  sky,  illuminated  smaller  plants. 

At  an  earlier  glance,  I  had  missed  this  undergrowth.  Though  always  in  front  of  me,  the 
undergrowth  had  somehow  appeared  invisible  and  unimportant.  But  now,  with  empha¬ 
sis  from  the  lowering  light  of  the  day,  the  undergrowth  stood  in  contrasting  shades,  com¬ 
plimenting  the  exciting  colored  leaves  above.  The  role  played  by  each  plant  was  perfect. 

Together,  they  expressed  an  intricate  beauty  that  words  cannot  describe.  Together,  they 
testified  of  superior  organizational  abilities  beyond  those  possessed  by  any  man. 

As  I  viewed  the  forest,  I  began  to  understand  why  there  was  need  for  things  like  beautiful  poetry,  expressive  painting,  the 
music  of  the  solo  flute,  etc.  Even  the  whi.spering  of  things  sacred  and  the  silence  of  things  not  spoken  were  given  new  impor¬ 
tance.  Brother  Joseph’s  simple  words  from  the  Lord  echoed  nearby,  “.  .  .  be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God.”  (Doctrine  and 
Covenants  101:16)  I  saw  that  all  of  these  things— in  their  different  forms— allow  us  to  communicate  very  sensitive  things  of  the 
heart.  When  all  of  the  words  have  run  dry  and  the  meaning  we  attach  to  them  has  been  exhausted,  our  hearts  still  need  expres¬ 
sion.  Often,  the  medium  through  which  that  expression  is  voiced  is  nature. 

Over  ten  years  ago,  1  had  previously  visited  the  Akwesasne  Reservation.  During  that  visit,  the  sharpness  of  the  northern 
winds  blowing  across  crusty  snow  and  the  accompanying  build  up  of  ice  on  the  river  stood  in  stark  contrast  to  the  warmth  and 
beauty  of  the  experience  I  had  this  past  October.  Certainly,  the  purpose  of  our  winter  visit— the  funeral  of  my  wife’s  doda  (grand¬ 
mother)— also  had  impact  on  the  way  we  felt  at  the  time.  The  bitter  cold  emphasized  the  feelings  of  loneliness  our  hearts  felt  for 
her  passing.  Yet,  the  beauty  of  the  area  was  manifest  in  another  way.  Following  an  evening  service  for  the  family  at  Doda’s 
home,  I  walked  a  short  distance  to  the  home  where  we  were  staying.  The  night  was  still  and  very  cold.  My  eyes  teared  as  they 
met  the  freezing  night  air.  Within  a  short  time,  my  eyes  had  adjusted  to  the  darkness. 

As  I  walked,  I  remember  thinking  about  how  darkness  was  different  in  the  country.  Dark  nights  in  the  city  are  offset  by 
streetlights  and  houselights.  Dark  nights  in  the  country  stand  alone,  augmented  by  the  headlights  of  a  passing  car  and,  some¬ 
times,  the  moon.  As  I  walked,  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  very  soft  glow  of  light  in  the  sky.  As  I  looked  up,  I  saw  a  shim¬ 
mering  of  light,  like  blue-green  curtains  that  had  been  unfurled  across  the  sky.  1  was  startled  and  picked  up  the  pace  of  my  walk. 
Hurrying  into  the  house,  I  inquired  about  the  lights  in  the  sky.  “They’re  the  Northern  Lights,”  someone  said  without  much  inter¬ 
est.  To  the  local  people,  these  displays  were  not  unusual.  Although  spasmodic  in  their  appearance,  they  occurred  commonly 
enough  so  as  not  to  cause  any  great  excitement  among  them.  Yet,  to  me,  the  display  was  spectacular  and  unique  enough  to  con¬ 
cern  me  upon  first  observation.  In  textbooks  I  had  learned  about  both  the  aurora  borealis  (the  Northern  Lights)  and  aurora  aus¬ 
tralis  (the  Southern  Lights)  but  nothing  I  read  described  their  simple  beauty.  I  quickly  returned  outside  to  observe  the  heaven¬ 
ly  display.  The  quiet,  soft  mixture  of  colors  was  so  carefully  orchestrated.  The  contrast  of  the  dark  night  sky  adorned  in  beau¬ 
tiful  robes  of  light  was  breathtaking.  Even  the  distant  stars  appeared  a  little  closer  when  embraced  by  the  colorful  textures  of 
the  Northern  Lights. 

My  mind  moved  again  to  the  idea  that  this  beautiful  display  could  not  be  the  result  of  chaos.  There  was  an  obvious  origin 
and  certainly  defined  order  in  the  presentation  of  these  lights.  They  testified  of  a  greater  power  that  requires  reverent  address  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day.  My  mind  reflected  on  the  scripture  when,  “God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good,” 
(Genesis  1:4)  and  I  comprehended  a  little  more  about  its  meaning.  The  light  I  observed  was,  indeed,  good. 

As  the  weather  begins  to  change,  once  again,  and  our  attention  turns  toward  the  upcoming  holidays,  I  hope  that  we  will  all 
take  .some  time  to  remember  the  central  message  that  these  changes  represent.  The  cycles  in  nature  of  birth  and  death  followed 
by  renewal  and  rebirth  represent  an  eternal  pattern.  That  pattern  was  developed  and  then  implemented  so  we  could  better  under¬ 
stand  our  own  purposes  here  on  earth.  Different  cultures  describe  this  cycle  in  different  ways.  However,  the  central  message 
from  all  of  these  descriptions  is  that  there  is  a  specific  plan  and  that  the  plan  is  being  orchestrated  by  a  central  figure.  My  heart 
tells  me  that  the  plan  under  discussion  is  the  Great  Plan  of  Salvation.  It  also  tells  me  that  the 
great  organizer  is  Jesus  Christ  working  under  the  guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

May  the  changing  seasons  invoke  quiet  reflective  moments  that  turn  your  heart  toward  ,,  ,  ,,  . 

Vernon  L.  Hepen,  Director 
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Tfie  (Reason  (For  Tfie  Season 

Happy  holidays  from  the  Eagle's  Eye  staff!  With  this  issue  we  have  said  goodbye  to  Ruben  Arredondo  and  Jennifer 
Gonzalez,  as  well  as  Revina  Largo  who  left  us  mid-semester.  We  welcome  back  Shane  Begay  and  new  staff  members  Gabriel 
Gonzalez,  Abe  Mills,  and  Trevor  Reed,  as  well  as  Betty  Betham  who  joined  us  mid-semester.  We  are  also  appreciative  for  Alicia 
Ormsby  and  Ny  Peang  who,  although  they  are  not  official  members  of  our  staff,  assist  in  the  work  of  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services  office  and  thereby  contribute  to  our  efforts  at  Eagle's  Eye. 

In  preparing  our  staff  page  for  this  issue,  we  realized  it  would  be  printed  in  December— the  time  of  year  recognized  as  the 
season  of  giving.  Everyone  will  be  contemplating  what  gifts  to  give  family  and  friends.  And,  as  a  staff,  we  are  no  different.  We 
see  our  magazine  as  an  opportunity  to  give  to  you,  our  readers.  Among  other  things,  this  issue  talks  about  gifts:  gifts  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  heritage,  gifts  of  nature,  gifts  of  education,  gifts  of  faith  and  service.  In  addition,  each  staff  member  has  chosen  to  share 
a  memorable  Christmas  experience;  often  the  fondest  Christmas  memories  have  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  giving.  Ultimately,  we 
give  to  emulate  the  greatest  gift  of  all.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life"  (St.  John  3:16).  May  His  example  be  reflected  in  the  experiences  and  sto¬ 
ries  you  read  in  this  December  Eagle's  Eye. 


Shane  Begay 

Shane  is  the  great,  great,  great,  grandson  of  Lehi.  He 
comes  from  a  humble  town  in  the  middle  of  the  Navajo  reser¬ 
vation,  Lukachukai,  Arizona.  He  is  a  senior  studying  political 
science  with  a  minor  in  Native  American  studies.  His  aca¬ 
demic  goal  is  to  finish  law  school,  with  an  emphasis  in  busi¬ 
ness  law. 

The  most  treasured  Christmas  memories  for  me  have  been  those  spent  with 
my  family.  Christmas  will  always  he  remembered  as  a  time  when  the  family  gets 
together  to  feast  with  one  another.  Uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and  friends  come 
together  and  share  warm  feelings  of  love.  Food  has  always  been  a  huge  part  of 
the  family  tradition.  All  who  come  bring  their  favorite  dishes  and  eating  becomes 
a  spiritual  experience  in  itself.  Although  the  succulent  savoring  of  the  feast  only 
lasts  minutes,  the  after  effects  of  being  overfed  lasts  days.  Leftovers  are  always 
an  important  part  of  the  Christmas  experience! 

Bettylou  Betham 

Betty  is  a  freshman  from  Laie,  Hawaii  and  is  the  third  of 
five  children.  She  has  Samoan,  British  and  German  ancestry. 
Her  major  is  business  administration  and  she  misses  the 
beach. 

Every  Christmas  Eve  my  family  and  I  made  baskets  of  goodies  and  delivered 
them  around  our  community.  We  had  so  much  fun  decorating  the  baskets  and 
baking  the  goodies.  It  was  the  perfect  way  to  usher  in  the  Christmas  spirit.  The 
ride  around  Laie  was  so  enjoyable  and  we  would  each  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
Secret  Santa  and  deliver  the  baskets  to  the  doorsteps.  When  the  joyride  was  over, 
we  came  home  just  in  time  to  open  our  gifts.  My  family  never  ever  had  patience 
to  wait  until  the  morning,  so  it  was  always  a  tradition  to  open  them  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Christmas  to  me  is  always  remembered  as  a  time  of  cheer  and  happiness, 
when  families  are  together  and  enjoy  each  other ’s  company. 

Kealii  Enos 

Kea  Enos  is  from  Mesa,  Arizona  and  is  a  junior,  majoring 
in  mechanical  engineering.  He  and  his  wife,  Nicki,  are 
expecting  their  first  child  in  March  of  2000,  and  are  very 
excited.  Kea  hopes  to  be  a  good  parent  with  expectations  of 
helping  his  child  know  the  Savior. 

One  way  I  learned  about  the  Savior  was  through  a  family  Christmas  tra¬ 
dition.  All  my  family  on  my  mother’s  side  gather  together  on  Christmas  Eve.  We 
have  food  and  fun  and  then  settle  down  for  the  program.  All  of  the  small  children 
would  participate  in  a  skit  of  the  birth  of  the  Savior.  They  would  dress  up  in  cos¬ 
tumes  and  have  presents  for  the  Christ  Child.  It  was  a  time  when  I  learned  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  calling  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  World.  The  skit  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  testimony  meeting.  After  testimonies  were  shared,  my  Grandad  and 
Grandma  would  leave  and  suddenly  Santa  Claus  and  an  elf  would  return  with 
grab-bag  presents  for  everyone.  It  was  a  time  of  fun  as  well  as  spiritual  growth. 


Rhiana  Fenn 

Rhiana  was  born  and  raised  in  Riverside,  California.  She 
graduated  with  an  associate  degree  in  social  sciences  from 
Ricks  College  in  1998.  She  is  now  a  junior  at  BYU  studying 
health  sciences  and  aspiring  to  graduate  in  2001. 

Every  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  my  Dad  reads  'Twas  the  Nisht  Before 
Christmas,  then  The  Holy  Bible  version  of  Christ’s  birth.  We  all  get  our 
Christmas  stockings  from  the  old  box  in  the  attic,  and  put  them  in  the  living  room 
in  their  designated  areas.  (There  are  a  lot  of  us,  so  they  don ’t  all  fit  above  the 
fireplace!)  Then  we  each  get  to  open  one  present  from  under  the  Christmas  tree, 
and  my  mom  plays  some  fun  Christmas  music  on  the  stereo.  Before  we  go  to  bed, 
we  leave  cookies  and  milk  for  Santa  on  the  dining  room  table.  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing,  we  open  our  presents  one  at  a  time,  from  youngest  to  oldest.  Then,  for 
Christmas  dinner.  Mom  always  cooks  up  a  big  feast  of  ham,  turkey,  and  tamales. 

Gabriel  Gonzalez 

Gabriel  was  born  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay  and  is  the  old¬ 
est  of  four  children.  He  has  also  lived  in  Ecuador  and  served 
in  the  Texas  Dallas  Mission  from  1995-1997.  Gabriel  is 
majoring  in  Spanish  translation  and  double  minoring  in 
Portuguese  and  languages  and  computers.  He  loves  to  read 
and  sincerely  thinks  life  is  beautiful. 

My  family  has  a  rather  peculiar  tradition  that  dates  as  far  back  as  I  can 
recall.  Every  year  on  Christmas  Eve,  we  all  get  together  with  as  many  relatives 
as  we  can  get  a  hold  of  and  have  a  huge  supper.  Before  eating,  we  play  out  the 
Christmas  story  with  improvised  costumes  and  dialogue.  It’s  not  much  for  its  the¬ 
atrical  value,  but  it  has  become  the  fixed  feature  of  every  December  24th. 

Neng  Lao 

Neng  is  a  Hmong  native  of  Laos  and  hails  from  the 
branch  of  White  Hmoob  Lauj  clan.  In  1979,  her  family  was 
sponsored  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Neng  and  her  family 
have  since  adopted  the  sunny  city  of  San  Diego  as  their  home. 
She  deeply  reveres  her  parents  for  their  love  and  encourage¬ 
ment  as  she  and  her  siblings  continue  to  broaden  their  edu¬ 
cational  pursuits.  Neng  is  currently  a  junior  with  an  un¬ 
declared  major. 

The  most  anticipated  event  each  year  for  all  Hmongs  is  the  Hmoob  Xyoob 
Tshiab-the  Hmong  New  Year.  In  Laos,  life  was  extremely  difficult  so  each  fam¬ 
ily  member  had  to  farm  the  fields  all  year  to  survive.  Even  still,  for  two  weeks 
each  year  after  the  planting  season,  the  Hmongs  would  put  on  their  fineries  and 
gather  together  for  ball  tossing,  top-spinning,  bullfighting,  and  flute  music  con¬ 
tests. 
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Revina  Largo 

Revina  grew  up  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  Borrego 
Pass,  New  Mexico.  She  is  Red  Bottom  People  Clan 
(TPaashchi’i)  and  born  for  Two  Who  Came  to  the  Water  Clan 
(To’baazhni’azhi).  She  was  converted  to  the  Church  by  sister 
missionaries  and  participated  in  the  Indian  Placement 
Program  for  four  years.  She  is  now  a  senior  at  B  YU  majoring 
in  zoology  with  an  emphasis 
in  human  biology.  Revina 
will  be  the  first  in  her  fami¬ 
ly  to  earn  a  bachelor’s 
degree  when  she  graduates 
in  April  2000. 

As  /  grew  up  on  the  reservation, 

I  became  very  close  to  my  grand¬ 
father,  John  Yazzie  Largo.  /  did  a  lot 
of  things  with  him.  like  hauling  wood 
and  water  for  our  home,  checking  on 
the  cattle,  and  playing  solitaire  with 
a  deck  of  cards.  He  was  a  tradition¬ 
al  Navajo  and  every  morning  he 
prayed  with  his  corn  pollen.  One 
Christmas  our  small  family,  com¬ 
prised  of  my  mother,  my  older  sister 
(including  her  spouse  and  son), 
myself  and  my  grandfather,  met  at  my 
mother's  apartment  and  cooked  a 
Christmas  meal  with  turkey  and  tor¬ 
tillas.  VYe  called  upon  my  grandfa¬ 
ther  to  offer  the  prayer.  Because  the 
placement  program  and  college  kept 
me  away  from  home,  I  hadn 't  had 
much  opportunity  to  hear  my  grand¬ 
father  pray.  However,  this  wintry 
afternoon,  on  Christmas  Day,  I  heard 
my  grandfather  offer  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  prayer  for  his  family.  It  was  a 
tender  and  memorable  Christmas  for 
me.  The  following  spring  my  grandfather  passed  on  to  the  other  side  to  he  with 
the  rest  of  his  family. 

Abe  Mills 

Abe’s  full  name  is  Abdullah  Rakem  Mills.  He  was  born 
and  raised  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He’s  a  senior  majoring  in 
broadcast  journalism  and  is  currently  a  reporter  for  KBYU 
News  and  also  a  member  of  the  BYU  performing  group  Young 
Ambassadors. 

On  Christmas  Eve  at  my  house,  we  break  out  the  candles  and  sit  around  as 
a  family  while  Dad  reads  the  biblical  account  of  Christ’s  birth.  He  has  it  planned 
out  so  that  each  member  of  the  family  has  a  place  in  the  stoiy  where  we  light  a 
candle  or  sing  a  Christmas  Carol.  /  can  hear  the  low  hum  of  my  father 's  voice 
saying,  “Abe,  light  a  candle.  ”  It  helps  me  remember  the  reason  for  the  season. 
Santa  Claus  still  visits  our  house,  too.  In  my  family,  we  believe  that  Santa  is  the 
spirit  of  giving.  My  favorite  Christmas  is  when  Santa’s  elves  brought  my  Mom  a 
doll  she  badly  wanted.  When  she  opened  the  package  and  .saw  the  doll,  she  began 
to  cry.  Her  tears  were  an  expression  of  jay  for  her  gift:  not  so  much  the  doll,  but 
the  gift  of  knowing  someone  was  mindful  of  her  and  willing  to  give.  That’s  why  I 
believe  in  Santa  Claus. 

Trevor  Reed 

Trevor  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washington.  He  is  a  freshman 
majoring  in  music  performance.  He  plays  the  string  bass,  and 
has  received  many  awards  at  state  and  national  competitions. 
He  is  currently  principal  of  BYU  Philharmonic  bass  section. 
He  wants  to  serve  a  mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  next  year. 


Every  Christmas  Eve,  my  family  sits  in  the  living  room  with  only  the 
Christmas  tree  lights  glowing,  and  reads  a  special  story.  The  story  is  called. 
Jesus,  the  Little  New  Baby.  My  dad  reads  it  with  all  the  special  effects,  including 
the  voices  of  guest  stars  Little  White  Dove  with  Pink  Feet  and  Grey  Donkey.  We 
all  laugh  when  he  reads  the  line  "Grey  donkey  walked  with  one  ear  up  and  one 
ear  down,  and  he  had  Mary  on  his  back.  ’’  We  always  wait  until  the  morning  to 
open  presents  .so  that  Santa  can  come.  I  used  to  think  that  Santa  actually  came, 
but,  after  reading  my  mom's  handwriting  on  all  the  presents,  I  figured  it  out. 
Later,  on  Christmas  Day,  we  go  to  Grandma’s  house  and  have  dinner.  All  of  my 

38  cousins  come  over  to  eat, 
share  funny  stories,  and  talk 
about  our  new  adventures  for  the 
year.  Somehow,  Grandma 
always  finds  time  to  buy  or  make 
presents  for  all  of  her  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Alicia  Ormsby 

Alicia  was  born  in 
Hamilton,  New  Zealand. 
She  has  Maori, 
Hawaiian,  French,  Irish, 
Scottish,  English,  and 
Korean  ancestry.  She  is 
a  junior  majoring  in  fam¬ 
ily  science  and  minoring 
in  ballroom  dance.  One 
of  her  favorite  things  to 
do  is  curl  up  and  read  a 
biography  on  church 
leaders  or  The  Teachings 
of  The  Prophet  Joseph 

Smith. 

Mom  and  Dad  used  to 
send  us  children  to  the  basement 
every  Christmas  Eve.  We  would 
sit  and  anxiously  await  Mom  opening  the  door.  She  would  guide  each  of  us  up 
the  stairs  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  through  our  darkened  home,  until  we  arrived 
in  the  living  room.  Dad  would  sit  on  the  couch  holding  a  book  in  his  hands.  The 
glow  of  the  Christmas  tree  and  Johnny  Mathis  Christmas  Carols  playing  in  the 
background  was  the  perfect  finishing  touch  to  the  candle-lit  room.  As  soon  as  we 
were  .seated.  Dad  would  begin  reading  the  scriptural  account  of  the  Savior’s  birth. 
Mom  would  then  .share  with  us  a  new  Christmas  story  for  the  year.  Then  togeth¬ 
er  they  would  share  why  they  had  chosen  this  story  and  how  its  meaning  could 
affect  our  lives  today.  One  specific  Christmas  they  shared  with  us  a  candle  to 
remind  us  of  how  the  light  of  Christ  can  shine  through  us.  This  family  tradition 
has  made  each  Christmas  memorable  for  us,  for  on  Christmas  Eve  we  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  what  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas  is  .  .  .  the  Savior,  the  family,  and  love. 

Ny  Peang 

Ny  was  born  in  Battambong,  Cambodia.  He  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Thailand,  the  Phillipines,  and  finally  Long 
Beach,  California.  Ny  is  a  member  of  the  BYU  US  Air  Force 
ROTC.  He  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Philadelphia  Mission 
and  is  an  electrical  engineering  major. 

One  year  my  mother  decided  to  move  to  a  new  town,  against  my  will.  I  had 
no  friends.  I  was  lonely.  Our  new  bishop  was  very  nice.  The  ward  had  been  very 
supportive.  One  Christmas  evening  we  heard  our  doorbell  ring.  I  opened  the 
door  only  to  find  there  was  no  one  there.  Instead  of  people,  we  saw  a  Christmas 
tree  and  .some  gifts.  I  was  puzzled.  I  realized  .someone  was  trying  to  do  a  good 
deed.  I  quickly  ran  outside,  but  no  one  was  there.  To  this  day,  I  don ’t  know  who 
did  it.  My  heart  will  always  be  grateful  for  those  friends  who  showed  .such  love, 
who  made  me  feel  comfortable  in  my  new  home.  That  experience  helped  me  see 
how  grateful  I  am  to  my  Heavenly  Father  for  the  many  blessings  which  He  has 
given  me.  I  will  never  forget  that  Christmas  story. 


Back  L-R:  Trevor  Reed,  Kealii  Enos,  Shane  Begay, 

Middle  L-R:  Abe  Mills,  Ny  Peang,  Gabriel  Gonzalez,  Rhiana  Fenn. 
Front  L-R:  Alicia  Ormsby,  Neng  Lao,  Revina  Largo, 

Not  Pictured:  Bettylou  Betham, 
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Dancing  With  Fire: 
Summerfest  Brings 
Polynesia  to  BYU 

by  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez 

The  Samoan  fire  dance  is  slowly 
becoming  a  lost  art,  however,  on 
Friday,  August  6,  1999  this  traditional 
Polynesian  art  form  was  very  much 
alive  on  the  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  Spencer  W.  Kimball  quad. 
Chief  Sielu  Avea,  a  native  of  Samoa 
and  former  World  Fire  Knife  Dance 
Champion,  headlined  a  spectacular 
evening  of  island  entertainment  at 
Summerfest  ‘99. 

Sponsored  by  BYUSA,  the  event 
provided  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
the  hundreds  who  attended  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  little  Polynesian  culture  right  in 
Provo.  One  Heart  opened  the  evening 
with  a  captivating  musical  perfor¬ 
mance.  Originally  formed  as  a  ward 
choir.  One  Heart  has  expanded  its 
repertoire  to  include  both  modern  and 
traditional  music  and  dance  from 
throughout  the  Polynesian  Islands.  The 
group  also  includes  members  of  many 
different  cultures.  Amidst  the  beauty  of 
the  Hawaiian  hula  and  the  Maori  war 
dances  from  New  Zealand,  the  per¬ 
formers  even  included  a  chance  for 
audience  members  to  try  their  hips  at 
the  art  of  Tahitian  dance. 

Following  One  Heart,  Chief  Sielu 
took  the  stage  by  storm  entertaining  the 
crowd  with  his  own  brand  of  humor 
that  included  peeling  a  coconut  with  his 
teeth  and  using  four  audience  members 
as  “tires”  in  his  re-enactment  of 
“Samoa’s  first  car.”  The  laughter  sub¬ 
sided,  but  the  audience  remained  capti¬ 
vated  as  the  Chief  pulled  out  his  knives 
and  performed  the  dangerous  fire  knife 
dance. 

Sielu  explained  that  he  began  dan¬ 
cing  with  knives  as  a  child,  eventually 
adding  fire  when  he  was  in  high  school. 
He  left  Samoa  to  attend  BYU-Hawaii 
where  he  first  began  performing  at  the 
nearby  Polynesian  Cultural  Center 


(PCC).  He  later  returned  to  Samoa 
where  he  began  teaching  others  the  art 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  found  himself 
back  at  the  PCC.  As  a  professional, 
Sielu  has  toured  the  world  performing 
as  far  away  as  Russia,  but  he  returns 
each  time  to  the  PCC  in  Laie,  Hawaii, 
where  he  has  performed  for  the  last  10 
years  and  is  now  part  of  the  finale  for 
the  Center’s  nightly  extravaganza 
“Horizons.” 

During  his  Summerfest  perfor¬ 
mance  at  BYU,  Sielu  commented  that 
although  fire  dancing  is  very  difficult 
and  can  be  extremely  dangerous  he 
loves  to  perform  not  only  to  preserve 
this  part  of  his  culture,  but  to  bring  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  the  Samoan  culture  to 
others.  He  finds  great  satisfaction  in 
entertaining  others  as  he  spreads  both 
the  love  of  the  Samoan  people  and  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  through  the  art  of 
fire  dancing.  -JDG 

Right  From 
The  Start 

MSS  on  hand  to  support 
and  integrate  incoming 
BYU  students 

by  Neng  Lao 

“Multicultural  Student  Services 
exists  to  serve  you !  Our  staff  and  coun¬ 
selors  welcome  your  questions  and 
concerns  and  are  here  to  assist  and  sup¬ 
port  you  in  your  path  to  success!”  This 
heartfelt  opening  statement  by  Vernon 
L.  Heperi,  Director  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS),  perked  up  the 
students  and  parents  who  attended  the 
MSS  New  Student  Orientation  session 
on  August  26,  1999. 

For  the  multicultural  freshman, 
transfer,  or  re-entering  student, 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)-a 
predominantly  Caucasian  environ¬ 
ment-can  seem  threatening.  As  a 
result,  students  might  find  that  the  ini¬ 
tial  thrill  of  finally  being  a  part  of  BYU, 
has  suddenly  dwindled  into  anxious¬ 
ness.  Each  student  may  experience 


feelings  of  exclusion  or  alienation  at 
the  personal  realization  that  he  or  she 
has  become  inconspicuous  among  the 
campus  population  at  large.  It  is  at  this 
phase,  that  MSS  comes  to  the  rescue. 

At  the  orientation,  each  student 
was  given  an  information  packet. 
Contained  within  were  valuable  hand¬ 
outs  and  pamphlets  that  highlighted 
The  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education:  spiritu¬ 
ally  strengthening,  intellectually 
enlarging,  character  building,  and  life¬ 
long  learning  and  service.  These  aims 
were  individually  addressed  and 
explained  in  depth  by  the  MSS  team  of 
advisors. 

After  listening  attentively  to  each 
speaker’s  presentation,  the  students 
were  reassured  that  they  were  in  the 
right  place.  They  began  to  realize  the 
underlining  importance  of  obtaining  a 
BYU  education  and  the  strength  of 
diversity  that  they,  as  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents,  could  contribute  to  the  universi¬ 
ty- 

In  addition  to  their  uplifting 
speeches,  the  advisors  strongly  encour¬ 
aged  each  student  to  get  involved  in 
campus  events,  clubs,  and  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  to  stay  active  in  their  church 
wards.  And,  students  were  also  encour¬ 
aged  to  use  campus  resources  such  as 
Open  Major  Advisement  and  Student 
Leadership  Tutoring  Services. 

The  advisors  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  BYU's  Honor  Code  and 
its  profound  affect  upon  each  student 
according  to  their  degree  of  conduct.  In 
their  closing  statements,  the  MSS  advi¬ 
sors  were  highly  confident  that  every 
student  accepted  into  BYU  would  only 
give  their  best.  Thus,  each  student’s 
pursuit  of  The  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education,  through  diligence  and  hard 
work,  would  become  a  reality. 

The  MSS  New  Student  Orientation 
provided  relief  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  for  students  who  may  have  felt  dis¬ 
placed  or  excluded  at  the  start  of  a  new 
experience.  In  addition,  the  students 
learned  that  BYU  is  an  academic  haven 
comprised  of  worthy  individuals  seek¬ 
ing  secular  and  spiritual  knowledge. 

Through  the  sincerity  and  encour- 
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agement  of  their  presentations,  the 
MSS  staff  effectively  convinced  those 
students  who  were  intimidated  to  stand 
firm.  By  the  end  of  the  orientation, 
each  student  realized  his  or  her  poten¬ 
tial  to  excel  beyond  what  was  merely 
expected,  knowing  that  MSS  was,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  there  to  give  assis¬ 
tance  and  support-right  from  the  start. 

-NL 

A  Week  to  “Go 
Forth  to  Serve” 

by  Trevor  Reed 

After  the  commencing  week  of  fall 
semester,  most  students  at  Brigham 
Young  University  were  still  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  school  again  occupy¬ 
ing  their  minds  and  sleeping  time.  So, 
it  is  no  wonder  why  Campus 
Involvement  Week  comes  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  week  during  the  semester:  to  catch 
students  right  when  they’re  the  most 
humble!  This  way,  the  students  are 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  clubs  and 
involvement  projects  to  benefit  their 
fellow  men. 

Table  after  table  lined  the  quad  Just 
outside  the  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  second  week  of 
September.  Different  styles  of  music 
were  being  played,  different  ethnic 
foods,  and  a  whole  list  of  props  ranging 
from  swords  to  golf  clubs  covered  the 
tables.  Anything  to  attract  prospective 
club  members  and  get  more  students 
interested  in  participating  in  and  ser¬ 
ving  their  community. 

Campus  Involvement  Week  is  a 
way  for  those  at  BYU  to  get  acquainted 
with  various  clubs  and  service  organ¬ 
izations.  The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Campus  Involvement  Center  as  well  as 
the  Brigham  Young  University  Student 
Service  Association  (BYUSA).  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  help  students  find  an  enjoy¬ 
able  focus  group,  as  well  as  providing  a 
forum  to  serve  their  community.  By 
keeping  the  tradition  of  Campus 
Involvement  Week,  BYUSA  continues 


to  fulfill  its  mission:  Students  unifying 
the  campus  community  in  service.' 

Interestingly  enough,  there  are  over 
300  clubs  and  involvement  opportun¬ 
ities  around  the  Provo  campus.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  Golden  Key 
Honor  Society,  which  is  for  students 
who  have  grade  point  averages  of  3.72 
and  above.  They  serve  the  community 
by  putting  on  a  5K  run  every  year  as 
well  as  going  to  elementary  schools  and 
teaching  children  about  making  good 
choices. 

Another  interesting  club  is  the 
College  Republicans.  They  had  a  very 
large  poster  on  the  front  of  their  table 
with  the  trademark  red,  white,  and  blue 
elephant  confidently  displayed.  “I 
think  that  students  here  at  BYU  partici¬ 
pate  the  most  in  their  government  than 
any  one  else.  We  feel  like  political 
activism  is  what  our  nation  is  all  about, 
and  that’s  the  purpose  for  the  club,” 
stated  Peter  Decker,  who  was  manning 
the  table.  He  had  only  been  to  one 
meeting,  but  already  he  was  a  strong 
member  of  the  club  and  not  afraid  to 
share  his  opinions. 

When  I  walked  over  to  the  Campus 
Involvement  Center  in  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center,  I  found  out  just  how 
easy  it  is  to  use  your  time  and  talents  to 
better  the  lives  of  those  around  you.  1 
met  Rachel  Parkinson,  the  president  of 
the  Storyteller’s  Club,  while  flipping 
through  the  Service  Directory.  The 
Storyteller’s  Club  is  a  forum  for 
improving  storytelling  skills  and  pre¬ 
serving  this  culture-enriching  art,  as 
well  as  keeping  alive  some  of  the  great¬ 
est  stories  around.  She  explained,  “Our 
club  is  all  about  serving  others  and 
improving  our  storytelling  skills.  All 
you  have  to  have  is  the  desire  to  learn.” 

Another  club  I  investigated  was  the 
Tribe  of  Many  Feathers.  The  purpose 
of  the  club  is  to  “learn  and  embrace  the 
Native  American  culture  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  among  all 
people.”^  Anyone  is  free  to  participate 
in  the  activities,  which  include  appear¬ 
ances  in  the  Homecoming  Parade, 
Native  American  Youth  Day,  BYU  Pow 
Wow  and  dancing  at  different  schools 


A  student,  searching  for  a  way  to  get  involved  at  BYU, 
visits  The  Jacobson  Center  for  Service  and  Learning. 


and  forums. 

Aside  from  the  clubs,  BYUSA  also 
supports  many  volunteer  opportunities. 
One  of  these  is  the  tutoring  program. 
This  program  gives  students  free  access 
to  tutoring  in  any  class  they  might  be 
having  trouble  with.  It  also  is  an 
incredible  way  for  students  who  have 
already  mastered  some  of  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  classes  to  help  those  in  need  by 
tutoring  from  one  to  three  hours  a 
week.  I  talked  to  Rachel  Holmes,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  tutoring  program. 
She  said,  “The  mission  of  the  tutoring 
program  is  to  help  new  and  struggling 
students  to  succeed,  and  those  who  seek 
course  mastery  to  excel.’’  All  a  person 
has  to  do  is  go  to  the  Student 
Leadership  Tutoring  Services  office, 
and  fill  out  an  application.  “To  me,  the 
greatest  form  of  charity  is  lending  a 
helping  hand,”  said  Holmes. 

Service  is  a  major  portion  of  the 
BYU  education.  It  seems  like  there’s 
so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  ways  to 
serve.  After  all,  the  second  part  of  the 
BYU  motto  “enter  to  learn,”  is,  “go 
forth  to  serve.”  Clubs  and  volunteer 
work  are  some  of  the  best  ways  to 
serve.  Desiree  Kidman,  the  secretary 
from  Golden  Key  said  it  this  way,  “The 
best  advice  for  joining  clubs  is  to  pick 
one  or  two  to  really  get  involved  in.  It’s 
a  pretty  good  deal  for  only  spending  a 
couple  of  hours  a  week  doing  things 
you  like!” 

1.  BYUSA  Homepage.  Brigham  Young  University.  5  Feb.  1999 
<http://byusa.stlife.byu.edu/>. 

2.  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Homepage,  27  Sep.  1999  T*]? 

<hup://tmf.clubs.byu.edu/page8.html>  1998  *  ^ 
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SOAR  Students 
Getting  Feet  Off 
the  Ground 

by  Abe  Mills 

Hundreds  of  multicultural  high 
school  students  have  flocked  to 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  over 
the  past  few  summers  to  participate  in 
the  SOAR  (Summer  of  Academic 
Refinement)  program.  The  SOAR  pro¬ 
gram  is  sponsored  by  BYU’s 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
department  and  gives  participants  a 
realistic  experience  in  a  BYU  college 
atmosphere.  The  purpose  of  SOAR  is 
to  help  the  students  understand  the 
importance  of  balance  in  college  life. 
Students  attend  college-prep  work¬ 
shops,  ACT  test  preparation  classes, 
spiritual  devotionals  and  service  pro¬ 
jects.  These  activities  focus  on  promot¬ 
ing  The  AIMS  of  a  BYU  Education: 
Intellectually  Enlarging,  Spiritually 
Strengthening,  Character  Building,  and 
Lifelong  Learning  and  Service. 

In  the  process  of  learning  these 
principles,  the  students  make  friends 
that  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  friendships 
they  make  with  each  other  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  students’  adjust¬ 
ment  to  college  when  they  finally  arrive 
at  BYU. 

On  September  3,  1999,  MSS  held  a 
reunion  for  the  1998  SOAR  partici¬ 
pants  now  attending  BYU,  to  help  with 
the  transition  to  BYU’s  large  student- 
body.  The  reunion  was  also  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  SOAR  students  to  renew 
contacts  in  the  MSS  office  and  with 
each  other.  “Students  have  so  much 
help  from  us  when  they  are  here  for 
SOAR.  We  want  them  to  know  that  as 
freshmen  they  still  have  that  help  avail¬ 
able  to  them  through  the  office,”  SOAR 
program  coordinator,  Richelle 
Andersen,  said.  Andersen  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  reunion  along  with  MSS 
Director,  Vern  Heperi,  MSS  Assistant 
Director  Ken  Sekaquaptewa,  and 


Multicultural  Publications  Coordinator, 
Lynette  Simmons. 

After  a  welcome  and  prayer,  stu¬ 
dents  mingled  while  they  nibbled  on 
pizza,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  drinks. 
Andersen  then  gave  a  presentation  that 
focused  on  helping  the  students  with 
the  new  environment  at  such  a  large 
university.  She  started  by  giving  test 
taking  and  studying  tips,  then,  her  focus 
shifted  to  time  management  skills. 
Finally,  Andersen  showed  an  ideal 
schedule  for  an  incoming  freshman  at 
BYU.  She  warned  that  taking  too 
many  credits  can  wear  down  a  new  col¬ 
lege  student  very  easily.  Andersen  said 
helping  students  with  basic  college 
skills  in  the  first  week  of  school  helps 
them  determine  a  manageable  schedule 
before  becoming  overwhelmed  with 
too  many  classes  and  activities. 

“What  [Andersen]  told  us  will  help 
us  to  do  good  this  year  and  to  not  slack 
off,”  said  Nick  McClure,  a  new  student 
from  Tacoma,  Washington. 

MSS  advisors  can  make  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college.  The  MSS  office  is  a 
central  location  where  students  can  go 
to  receive  help  with  any  problem  that 
faces  them.  Students  can  receive  infor¬ 
mation  on  financial  aid  and  scholar¬ 
ships  or  information  on  campus  clubs 
and  service  opportunities.  There  is  also 
a  Career  Training  Program  which  aids 
students  in  finding  work  experiences  on 
campus.  Office  advisors  help  direct 
students  to  different  areas  on  campus 
where  they  can  receive  the  help  they 
need  if  that  help  is  not  provided  direct¬ 
ly  in  the  MSS  office. 

“Knowing  I  can  go  to  the  office 
really  takes  away  the  anxiety  of  going 
to  school,”  said  Kristy  Benjamin,  a 
nursing  student  from  Prior  Lake, 
Minnesota.  “The  other  day  I  had  an 
appointment  and  I  wasn’t  really  having 
any  problems,  but  it  was  nice  to  know  I 
have  someone  to  go  to.” 

-AM 

Students  interested  in  BYU  who  would  like  to 
attend  the  SOAR  program  during  the  Summer  of 
2000,  may  return  the  information  card  printed  in 
this  issue  or  contact  Multicultural  Student  Services 
at  (801)378-3065. 


A  Message  of 
Inspiration  and 
Encouragement 

Navajo  Nation  President 
Kelsey  Begaye  visits  BYU 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 

On  October  12,  1999,  Brigham 
Young  University’s  (BYU) 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
had  the  privilege  of  hosting  a  special 
visit  by  Kelsey  Begaye,  President  of 
the  Navajo  Nation.  Various  business 
appointments  in  the  Park  City  area 
brought  president  Begaye  to  Utah. 
Along  with  these  appointments,  he  took 
time  to  visit  BYU.  His  intentions  were 
to  visit  with  the  Navajo  students,  give 
them  support,  express  encouragement, 
and  bring  greetings  from  home.  “The 
visit  made  my  day,”  said  Begaye.  “As 
a  leader,  it  is  good  to  check  up  on  stu¬ 
dents.”  Despite  the  brief  visit  to  cam¬ 
pus,  the  message  left  by  Begaye  was 
one  of  beautiful  inspiration  to  the 
Navajo  students  and  visitors  who  came 
to  listen. 

President  Begaye’s  message 
touched  many  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  His  message  demonstrated  his 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  helping  the 
Dine  (Navajo  people).  “His  honesty 
was  very  important . . .  political  leaders 
need  to  understand  this,”  said  Tasha 
Louis,  from  Navajo,  New  Mexico,  a 
senior  majoring  in  history.  As  he 
spoke,  the  feeling  of  being  home  on  the 
“Rez”  was  brought  to  BYU’s  campus. 
He  encouraged  students  to  excel  in  all 
aspects  of  life.  By  sharing  his  life 
experiences  he  expressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  success. 

Years  of  success,  experience,  and 
wisdom  emanated  from  Begaye  as  he 
spoke.  Through  many  struggles  in  his 
earlier  years,  he  proved  that  anyone  can 
overcome  life’s  troubling  experiences. 
Begaye  finished  his  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  sent 
into  the  military.  While  in  the  military 
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he  faced  the  challenge  of  overcoming  a 
drug  addiction,  which  brought  dishar¬ 
mony  to  his  life.  At  the  end  of  his  mil¬ 
itary  career,  he  moved  to  California. 
Drugs  had  enveloped  his  life,  making  it 
difficult  for  him  to  focus  on  important 
aspects  in  life.  With  the  help  of  his 
family  and  his  strong  spiritual  deter¬ 
mination,  he  overcame  his  problem  and 
began  a  marvelous  change  in  his  life. 
By  overcoming  his  alcohol  and  drug 
addiction,  Begaye  found  the  desire  to 
help  others  that  were  in  similar  situ¬ 
ations.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
people  overcome  their  problems. 

Begaye  took  his  desires  for  helping 
his  people  to  the  reservation,  where  he 
began  a  life  in  politics,  involving  him¬ 
self  in  local  government.  Serving  in 
various  positions  contributed  to  helping 
him  achieve  the  character  he  has  devel¬ 
oped  over  his  lifetime. 

With  strong  Christian  values, 
Begaye  stressed  a  return  to  spiritual 
values  developed  in  the  home.  Family 
values  makes  strong  families  where 
ethical  views  are  based  upon  specific 
values  such  as  education.  These  values 
cause  a  chain  reaction  which  leads  to 
strong  communities,  strong  leaders,  a 
strong  government,  and  eventually,  a 
strong  nation  and  people.  Begaye’s 
particular  interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  has  been  the  motivating 
factor  in  his  push  for  educational  val¬ 
ues.  “Focus  on  completing  your  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Navajo  Nation  needs  you  at 
home,”  said  Begaye  as  he  spoke  to  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  importance  of  education. 
Dezi  Lynn  from  Page,  Arizona,  a 
sophomore  majoring  in  English  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  said  she  was  most 
inspired  by  “the  way  he  encouraged  us 
(Navajo  students)  to  continue  our  edu¬ 
cations  and  return  to  the  reservation  to 
help  the  communities  there.  By  doing 
this,  we  will  eventually  bring  up  the 
values  and  morals  of  our  nation.” 

Begaye’s  vision  of  the  future 
encompasses  all  aspects  of  life,  where 
harmony  and  balance  can  be  brought  to 
the  reservation.  His  message  is  that 
students  are  the  future;  the  choices  they 
make  in  life  now  will  not  only  affect 


who  they  are,  but  what  they  will 
become.  Their  choices  will  also  impact 
the  lives  of  those  around  them.  An 
important  part  of  life,  as  Navajos, 
comes  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
heritage.  He  said,  “Know  who  you  are 
and  be  proud  of  who  you  are.”  An 
important  aspect  of  the  Navajo  heritage 
has  been  the  preservation  of  the  Navajo 
language.  Begaye  stressed  a  need  for 
the  students  to  learn  the  language  and 
the  culture.  These  unique  qualities  are 
what  distinguish  the  Navajos  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  why  the  issue 
of  sovereignty  has  an  important  role  in 
the  Navajos’  struggle  for  self  preserv¬ 
ation.  According  to  Begaye,  only 
70,000  Navajos  out  of  270,000  speak 
the  language. 

The  language  is  important  because 
it  reminds  us  of  historical  events  such 
as  The  Navajos  Long  Walk  which 
played  an  important  role  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Navajo  people  during  a 
time  when  European  expansion  almost 
lead  to  the  extermination  of  natives.  As 
Begaye  spoke  of  the  historical  Long 
Walk  and  the  experiences  of  Navajo 
ancestors,  he  remembered  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  was  for  the  people  to  return 
home.  Dinetah  is  the  home  of  the 
Navajos  and  as  they  returned  from 
Bosque  Redondo  (the  1863  Navajo 
concentration  camp  near  Fort  Sumner, 
New  Mexico)  they  saw  the  mountains, 
valleys,  and  fields  which  they  called 
home.  As  they  approached  the  horizon 
of  their  homes,  one  could  imagine  their 
distraught  faces  changing  into  illum¬ 
inated  faces  of  hope,  relief,  and  grati¬ 
fication.  Smiles  of  excitement  and 
anticipation  caused  many  to  run  for  the 
sacred  place  which  they  called  home. 

The  language  also  has  a  significant 
role  in  American  history.  During  World 
War  II,  the  Navajo  language  was  used 
as  a  code  to  defeat  the  Japanese  armies. 
All  previous  codes  used  were  broken  by 
the  Japanese  but  the  Navajo  language 
code  was  never  deciphered.  Thanks  to 
the  help  from  this  small  group  of  30 
Navajo  men,  the  US  Marines  were  lead 
to  victory. 

Dine  ancestors  overcame  many 


Kelsey  Begaye,  Navajo  Nation  President,  spoke  to  the 
students  at  BYU,  inspiring  them  to  become  better. 


hard  experiences,  but  without  their 
determination  and  sacrifices,  we  would 
not  be  here  to  listen  to  their  stories  of 
success.  It  is  this  determination  that 
we,  as  a  people,  need  to  help  us  become 
successful  in  life.  As  a  participant  in  a 
Steven  Covey  seminar,  Begaye  learned 
four  important  aspects  to  success.  First 
was  to  learn  and  strive  to  live.  “It  is 
important  to  be  self  sufficient.”  stated 
Begaye,  “we  need  to  be  responsible  and 
accountable.”  Second,  love  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  yourself  He  also  said,  “respect 
is  important.  We’re  all  equal,  no  one  is 
above  the  other.”  We  need  to  learn 
about  those  who  are  around  us.  This 
important  aspect  of  life  is  forgotten  in 
today’s  fast-paced  world.  There  is 
much  neglect  and  abuse  which  could  be 
overcome  if  we  learned  how  to  love  one 
another.  Third,  there  is  a  need  to  learn. 
Education  is  the  means  to  success  in 
life.  Not  only  should  we  learn  on  an 
academic  level  but  on  a  social  and  spir¬ 
itual  level.  In  summary,  Begaye  quoted 
Covey’s  final  aspect  to  success,  “Live 
and  leave  a  legacy.” 

Like  the  Navajo  elders,  veterans, 
and  ancestors  who  played  important 
roles  in  the  establishment  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Navajo  culture,  the  younger 
generation  has  a  great  responsibility  to 
help  those  in  their  community.  Many 
Navajos  are  underprivileged,  so  we 
have  a  duty  to  help  them.  The  way  to 
fulfill  this  dream  is  to  learn  now  so  we 
can  apply  valuable  principles  in  our 
homes.  This  will  cause  the  chain  reac¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
Navajo  Nation.  -STB 
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Massasoit  a  Man  of 
Historical  Integrity 

Native  American  History 
Month  featured  speaker: 
Jenny  Hale  Pulsipher 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 

As  a  part  of  Native  American 
History  Month,  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  along  with  the  Intercollegiate 
Knights  sponsored  a  lecture  from 
Professor  Jenny  Hale  Pulsipher  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 
History  Department.  Professor 
Pulsipher  specializes  in  Colonial 
American  History.  She  graduated  from 
Brandeis  University,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

As  an  expert  in  the  area  of  Colonial 
American  History,  Pulsipher  is  also 
schooled  in  Native  American/Early 
European  relations.  Esteemed  by  her 
colleagues,  Pulsipher  honored  students 
with  her  presence.  She  spoke  on  the 
importance  of  Chief  Massasoit,  who  is 
depicted  by  the  statue  west  of  the 
Harold  B.  Lee  Library.  She  gave  an  in- 
depth  history  of  the  era  in  which 
Massasoit  lived,  the  living  conditions, 
and  personal  information  on  the  man 
himself. 

As  we  think  of  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday,  the  historical  documentation  of 


In  the  1600’s,  Chief  Massasoit  established  a  peaceful 
relationship  with  the  Anglo  settlers  which  endured  50 
years.  It  is  this  relationship  which  gives  us  the  basis 
for  our  Thanksgiving  celebrations. 


this  celebrated  time,  shared  between  the 
pilgrims  and  natives,  is  vaguely  remem¬ 
bered.  The  specifics  of  this  historical 
era  are  left  out  or  forgotten  by  most  of 
us,  and  much  of  the  reasoning  behind 
its  purpose  has  been  overlooked.  When 
we  think  of  Native  American  relations 
with  early  European  settlers,  names  like 
Squanto  and  Pocahontas  quickly  come 
to  mind.  These  names  are  more  easily 
recognized  because  of  their  assimi¬ 
lation  into  the  European  culture,  and  the 
documentation  of  their  lives  among  the 
settlers.  Although  the  name  Massasoit 
is  unknown  to  most  people,  his  contri¬ 
butions  have  left  a  mark  on  history  that 
should  always  be  remembered  during 
festive  Thanksgiving  celebrations. 

The  Wampanogas  natives  lived  in 
the  Northeastern  United  States. 
Massasoit,  a  Wampanogas  tribal  leader, 
lived  in  the  1600's  during  a  time  of 
much  conflict.  The  native  tribes  in  the 
area  had  their  own  disputes  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Europeans  only  caused  more 
problems.  Despite  all  the  problems 
many  tribal  leaders  sought  to  keep 
peace  among  their  people.  Massasoit 
was  noted  as  being  a  leader  of  much 
integrity.  Even  in  the  face  of  adversity, 
Massasoit  always  promoted  peace. 

Early  European  settlers  described 
the  natives  as  being  clean,  tall,  slender, 
and  extravagant  looking.  Massasoit  fit 
this  description  and  was  said  to  have 
been  astounding.  Besides  his  magnif¬ 
icent  physical  features,  his  intellectual 
and  motivational  character  is  worthy  of 
respect.  When  the  settlers  arrived,  they 
were  weak  in  numbers  and  supplies. 
Massasoit  had  the  opportunity  to  either 
wipe  out  the  people,  or  try  and  establish 
a  relationship  with  them.  As  he 
observed  them,  he  recognized  the  bene¬ 
fits  in  allying  with  them.  Through  the 
establishment  of  this  relationship  he  did 
more  than  help  the  settlers  survive,  he 
benefitted  his  tribe  with  supplies  such 
as  guns  which  helped  the  Wampanogas 
against  opposing  tribes.  Massasoit 
sought  for  the  good  of  all,  establishing 
peace  among  his  people  and  incoming 
settlers.  Due  to  cultural  differences  and 
conflicting  ambitions,  there  was  always 


a  chance  for  arising  conflict.  Massasoit 
was  offended  many  times  by  the  set¬ 
tlers’  ignorant  attitudes,  but  recognizing 
the  best  interest  of  the  tribe  he  always 
sought  to  keep  peace  with  the  white  set¬ 
tlers. 

One  example  Pulsipher  shared  was 
about  perspective  differences  between 
the  European  settlers  and  the  native  cul¬ 
ture.  The  natives  were  a  giving  people 
willing  to  help  at  all  costs,  whereas,  the 
Europeans  kept  to  themselves  and  real¬ 
ly  were  only  concerned  with  their  own 
interests.  The  natives  were  a  social 
people  always  visiting  others  and 
enjoying  the  company  of  visitors. 
When  visitors  came,  the  natives  would 
go  out  of  their  way  to  make  them  feel 
comfortable.  The  visitors  were  always 
adorned  with  food,  shelter,  and  gifts. 
Naturally,  the  natives  only  felt  this  hos¬ 
pitable  attitude  would  be  reciprocated. 
Unfortunately,  the  settlers  were  differ¬ 
ent.  There  was  even  a  time  when  the 
settlers  had  asked  Massasoit  to  keep  his 
tribe  out  of  the  settlers’  village.  The 
settlers  felt  the  natives  were  consuming 
all  the  food  when  they  would  visit.  For 
this  reason,  they  asked  Massasoit  to 
keep  his  people  away.  The  settlers  did 
not  understand  that  the  natives  had 
more  than  enough  food  to  sustain  them 
both.  This  difference  alone  could  have 
been  a  foundation  for  problems,  but 
Massasoit  respected  the  wishes  of  the 
settlers  and  visits  from  the  natives  were 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Through  his 
efforts,  he  managed  to  maintain  a 
peaceful  relationship  for  50  years. 
These  efforts  are  commemorated  dur¬ 
ing  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 

As  Pulsipher  spoke,  the  informa¬ 
tion  she  shared  on  Massasoit  brought 
new  knowledge  to  those  in  attendance. 
She  provided  a  unique  look  at  the  life  of 
a  remarkable  man  and  his  contribution 
to  history.  Her  message  definitely 
inspired  the  audience  to  learn  more 
about  the  contribution  of  Native 
Americans.  As  students,  faculty,  and 
visitors  walk  past  the  Massasoit  statue 
on  the  west  side  of  B  YU’s  campus,  they 
can  remember  his  legacy. 

-STB 
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Decking  It  Up  For 
The  Millennium 

The  Hmongs  Celebrate 
The  New  Year  In  Style 

by  Neng  Lao 

Who  would  believe  that  the  year 
has  already  flown  by?  The  bright  days 
of  summer  seem  no  more  than  a  dream 
while  the  forlorn  trees  testify  the 
approach  of  winter.  Before  us  looms 
the  millennium,  waiting  to  escort  us  all 
from  the  fatigued  arms  of  this  century. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  numbering  the 
days  until  Christmas,  then  counting  the 
hours  until  the  dropping  of  the  ball  on 
New  Year’s  Eve  in  New  York  to  offi¬ 
cially  welcome  the  New  Year. 

Well,  practically  everyone  is 
counting  the  days  and  hours.  The 
Hmongs,  however,  are  already  on  their 
way  to  celebrating  the  New  Year  and 
the  next  century.  And,  they  are  cele¬ 
brating  it  the  old  fashioned  way-out  in 
the  open,  complete  with  exquisite 
hand-stitched  clothes,  great  food,  and 
Hmong  music. 

The  Hmongs  usually  celebrate  the 
New  Year  Eestival  between  the  last  two 
weeks  of  December.  It  is  the  most 
important  event  in  Hmong  society.  As 
a  communal  affair,  the  festival  brings 
together  the  Hmong  clans  and,  for  a 


Sheng  Her  (right)  is  arrayed  in  a  striped  Hmong  out¬ 
fit,  while  her  friend  is  wearing  modernized  white 
Hmong  clothing.  The  differing  styles  and  silver  col¬ 
lars  are  all  hand  crafted,  denoting  the  various  Hmong 
clans  and  regions  from  which  they  came. 


whole  week,  they  all  participate  in  var¬ 
ious  games  which  involve  singing  tra¬ 
ditional  songs,  dance  performances, 
and  ball  tossing  courtships. 

In  their  homeland  of  Laos,  the 
Hmongs  were  primarily  farmers  whose 
way  of  life  was  closely  knitted  to  the 
land  as  well  as  to  the  family.  Thus,  the 
festival  served  a  dual  ceremony;  it  hon¬ 
ored  both  the  harvests  of  the  earth  as 
well  as  the  ancestral  spirits.  During 
this  time,  religious  rituals  were  per¬ 
formed  in  hope  that  families  would  be 
blessed  with  good  health  and  that  the 
upcoming  harvests  would  be  plentiful. 

Additionally,  the  young  men  and 
women  used  this  festive  time  to  court 
one  another  in  public  without  censure. 
Proudly,  mothers  brought  out  exquisite 
clothes  and  handcrafted  silver  jewelry 
which  they  spent  years  stitching  and 
saving  to  adorn  their  children.  During 
the  festival,  a  sea  of  spectacular  cloth¬ 
ing  would  spread  across  the  fields. 
Among  the  flowing  sashes  of  green  and 
red,  the  tinkling  of  silver  bells  and 
coins  would  gaily  echo.  Each 
Hmong’s  clan  colors  were  boldly  dis¬ 
played  on  his  or  her  clothing,  identify¬ 
ing  from  which  region  they  came. 

In  the  United  States,  Hmong  and 
American  cultures  have  merged  con¬ 
siderably  so  that  the  religious  aspects 
of  the  Hmong  New  Year  have  not  been 
solemnly  observed.  Usually,  the  light¬ 
ing  of  incense  by  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  and  a  simple  incantation  for 
benevolent  spirits  to  bless  the  home 
and  family  would  suffice.  Regardless 
of  how  rituals  are  conducted,  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme  is  the  festival  itself. 

The  Hmong  New  Year  is  a  com¬ 
munal  event  and  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  are  always  welcome.  Familiar 
participants  in  the  festival  include 
Hmong  speaking  missionaries  from 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  and  interested  Anglos  who 
are  always  easily  identified.  The 
Hmongs  greatly  admire  the  missionar¬ 
ies’  willingness  to  become  involved  in 
the  culture  to  which  they  bring  the 
gospel.  When  Hmongs  see  missionar¬ 
ies  and  other  Anglo  people  dressed  in 


Hmong  clothing  and  participating  in 
their  New  Year  Festival,  they  are  proud 
that  their  unique  culture  is  recognized 
and  respected.  By  adorning  them¬ 
selves  in  Hmong  clothing  and  interact¬ 
ing  among  the  people,  these  partici¬ 
pants  not  only  glimpse  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Hmong  but  they  also  gain  a  deep¬ 
er  understanding  and  appreciation  for  a 
culture  that  is  entirely  different  from 
their  own. 

Due  to  the  weather  conditions, 
Hmong  students,  family,  and  friends 
gathered  in  Roy,  Utah  on  December  4, 
1999,  for  an  early  celebration  of  the 
New  Year  Festival.  Families  and 
friends  came  together  to  enjoy  one 
another’s  company.  Among  the  high¬ 
lighted  activities  were  the  traditional 
games  of  bamboo  piping,  top  spinning, 
ball  tossing,  and  dancing.  Then,  of 
course,  there  was  the  food.  Ranging 
from  the  spiciest  papaya  dish  to  a  fla¬ 
vorful  cup  of  noodle  soup,  everything 
could  be  washed  down  with  a  cold  can 
of  soda  pop.  Also  in  attendance  were 
elderly  patriarchal  Hmongs  who 
blessed  and  wished  a  good  year  for 
everyone. 

For  all  cultures  of  the  world,  no 
matter  what  month  Christmas  or  New 
Year  falls  within  or  how  it  is  celebrat¬ 
ed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  millennium  will 
truly  bring  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
peace.  As  the  Hmong  say,  Nyob  Zoo 
Xyoo  Tshiah. 

-NL 

The  Wonders 
of  Ancient  Culture 

by  Rhiana  Fenn 

Not  many  people  are  aware  of  all 
the  facilities  that  Brigham  Young 
University  (B YU)  has  to  offer.  One  of 
these  places  is  the  Museum  of  Peoples 
and  Cultures,  located  south  of  the  Brick 
Oven  in  Provo.  The  Museum  of 
Peoples  and  Cultures  is  an  excellent 
place  to  learn  about  many  different 
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people  and  how  they  lived.  This  year 
the  most  recent  exhibition,  Of  Earth, 
Stone  and  Corn:  The  Anasazi  and  their 
Puebloan  descendants,  highlights  a  col¬ 
lection  of  items  from  the  Four  Comers 
region  of  the  American  Southwest. 
This  intriguing  exhibition  features  arti¬ 
facts  such  as  basketry,  pottery,  sandals, 
tools,  jewelry,  as  well  as  music  and 
video  demonstrations  that  present  some 
important  perspectives  of  the  origins 
and  advancements  of  the  Hopi,  Acoma, 
Anasazi,  and  modern  Puebloan  cul¬ 
tures.  There  are  also  ancient  Pemvian 
textiles  on  display  in  the  concurrent 
exhibition  entitled.  From  Riches  to 
Rags:  Textiles  of  Ancient  Peru.  These 
textiles  reveal  the  exquisite  skills  of  the 
Peruvians  and  the  exhibition  centers 
around  the  importance  of  textiles  with¬ 
in  Pemvian  culture. 

The  topic  for  each  annual  exhibit 
originates  from  students  studying 
museology  at  BYU’s  department  of 
anthropology.  Depending  on  the  class, 
their  interests,  and  what  collections  are 
available,  the  students  determine  the 
topic  of  the  exhibitions.  This  year  the 
main  focus  of  the  museum  has  been  on 
the  Southwestern  Native  American  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  Pueblos  and  the  Anasazi. 

Availability  of  collections  is  only 
one  of  the  influences  on  the  choice  of 
exhibit  for  the  year.  “Another  thing  we 
look  at  is  our  audience.  The  largest 
groups  that  visit  the  museum  are  grade 
school  students,  mostly  4th  and  5th 
graders.  We  want  to  focus  on  items 
close  to  their  areas  of  study,”  said 


Black-on-black  pottery  produced  at  the  San  Idefonso 
and  Santa  Clara  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  are  some  of 
the  most  prized  modern  Native  American  ceramics 
available. 


Mauri  Liljenquist,  Coordinator  of 
Programs  at  the  Museum  of  Peoples 
and  Cultures. 

While  the  ancient  textiles  are  on 
exhibit,  there  is  extra  care  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  each  collection. 
Careful  monitoring  of  humidity  and 
lighting  are  key  factors  in  maintaining 
the  quality  of  each  piece.  “We  keep  the 
light  in  the  room  very  low,  so  that  the 
pieces  [do  not]  fade.  [Humidifiers  are 
used  to  control  the  moisture]  in  the 
gallery  so  that  the  pieces  do  not  become 
brittle,”  said  Liljenquist. 

Liljenquist  believes  that  visiting 
the  museum  will  allow  people  to  gain 
exposure  to  new  ideas.  “One  thing  that 
you  can  gain  from  being  here  [at  the 
museum]  is  that  you  can  [continue]  to 
see  how  many  different  things  B  YU  has 
to  offer.  The  more  I  am  here,  the  more 
I  learn  about  things  that  I  had  not  nec¬ 
essarily  thought  were  interesting  to  me 
before.  Those  who  come  to  visit  [the 
Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures]  get  a 
chance  to  see  artifacts  that  are  fairly 
rare  in  a  really  up-close  setting,”  said 
Liljenquist. 

In  addition  to  exhibitions,  the 
museum’s  enthusiastic  staff  members 
offer  guided  tours  as  well  as  interactive 
activities  and  demonstrations. 
Teaching  kits  are  also  available  for  rent 
to  classes  and  professors  upon  request. 
These  kits  include  videos  and  cassettes, 
and  replica  items  such  as  woven  goods 
or  pieces  of  pottery,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  jewelry  and  other  articles  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  cultures.  “This  gives  the 
opportunity  for  students  and  teachers  to 
touch  and  see  the  items  rather  than  just 
reading  about  them,”  added  Liljenquist. 

Artifacts  displayed  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  provide  examples  of  how  technol¬ 
ogy  has  developed  over  time.  In  the 
pottery,  woven  goods,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  other  pieces,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  early  techniques  are  still  used  in 
various  forms  today.  Liljenquist 
stressed  that  many  pieces  were  also  cre¬ 
ated  for  aesthetic  purposes  and  display 
signs  of  similar  interests  of  our 
American  culture.  “As  seen  in  their 
basketry,  the  Anasazi  must  have  excer- 


Kachina  dolls  represent  the  supernatural  beings  that 
visit  the  Pueblos  and  form  a  link  between  human  kind 
and  the  gods.  The  Eagle  dancer,  the  Butterfly  maiden, 
the  Mudhead,  and  the  Broadface  kachina  (clockwise 
from  top)  appear  at  various  times  of  the  year  to  fulfill 
specific  responsibilities. 

sized  incredible  effort  to  make  these 
items  by  hand,  to  find  the  materials,  and 
still  incorporate  designs,  motifs,  and 
color,  which  is  something  that  we  do 
today  as  well.  You  can  also  see  exam¬ 
ples  of  tools  that  were  used  to  hunt  and 
prepare  foods  that  are  essentially  simi¬ 
lar  to  items  that  are  used  [in  modem 
time].  You  start  to  see  how  people  are 
the  same,  and  how  they  simply  have  to 
[survive]  with  different  environments. 
[Observing  these  artifacts]  allows  us  to 
connect  how  technology  relates  to  peo¬ 
ple  and  how  [technology]  has  devel¬ 
oped  over  time,”  added  Liljenquist. 

Of  Earth,  Stone  and  Corn:  The 
Anasazi  and  their  Puebloan  descen¬ 
dants,  as  well  as  Riches  to  Rags: 
Textiles  of  Ancient  Peru  will  be  open  to 
the  public  through  the  end  of  May 
2000.  Come  and  learn  about  the  many 
wonders  of  ancient  cultures  at  the 
Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures.  The 
museum  is  open  from  9:00  am  to  5:00 
pm  Monday  through  Friday  and  is 
located  at  700  North  100  East  in  Provo. 
For  tours  and  information,  call  (801) 
378-6112  or  visit  the  museum’s  web¬ 
page  on  the  BYU  internet  at 
<http://nauvoo.byu.edu/Neighbors/Peo 
ple/Museum/underside2.cfm>. 

-RF 
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Students  from  the  Navajo  language  class  express  gratitude  for  their  culture  by  singing  hymns  in  Navalo  during 
President  Kelsey  Begaye’s  visit  to  BYU.  (See  related  story  on  page/.) 


"Ya'at'eeh!  Dine 
bizaad 

bihoosh'aah." 
Studying  the 
Navajo  Language 

by  Revina  Largo 

One  of  the  many  privileges  of 
attending  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  is  having  the  opportunity  to 
study  various  languages  from  profes¬ 
sors  who  speak  and  know  the  language 
fluently.  Fortunately,  this  year  many 
Navajo  students  at  BYU,  as  well  as  a 
few  non-Navajo  speakers,  are  enrolled 
in  the  Navajo  language  class  which  is 
being  offered  through  the  Linguistics 
Department. 

Susie  Preston,  the  instructor,  has 
taught  the  Navajo  language  class  at 
BYU  for  many  years.  She  expects  full 
participation  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
her  students,  but  also  understands  that 
Navajo  is  a  difficult  language  to  learn. 
This  semester  students  will  be  expected 
to  give  two  cultural  presentations,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  as  a  group.  In  addition, 
students  will  have  to  turn  in  a  booklet 
written  in  complete  Navajo  sentences. 

Paul  H.  Tsosie,  a  second  year  law 
student  at  the  BYU  J.  Rueben  Clark 
Law  School,  was  the  individual  respon¬ 
sible  for  petitioning  the  Linguistics 
Department  to  offer  the  Navajo  class. 
Paul  states,  “Working  for  the  Navajo 
Nation  this  past  summer  made  me  real¬ 
ize  the  importance  of  the  Navajo  lan¬ 
guage,  especially  for  college  students. 
College  students  are  being  trained  to  be 
the  future  leaders  of  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  right  now  there  is  a  big  push  with¬ 
in  the  Navajo  Nation  government  to 
speak  Navajo.”  This  experience  led 
Paul  to  recruit  Navajo  students  to  sign  a 
petition  stating  the  need  for  a  Navajo 
language  class  at  BYU.  “I  see  that  most 
Navajos  at  BYU  do  not  speak  Navajo, 
including  myself,  and  we  all  need  to 


have  a  chance  to  speak  it,”  says  Paul. 
“The  Navajo  class  creates  such  an  en¬ 
vironment  that  you  can  learn  without 
being  embarrassed.” 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  class 
vary  in  their  ability  to  speak  and  under¬ 
stand  the  Navajo  language  depending 
upon  prior  exposure.  Andrea  Worthen, 
a  junior  majoring  in  business  manage¬ 
ment  from  Perron,  Utah,  has  had  very 
little  exposure  to  the  Navajo  language. 
Despite  this  background,  Andrea  com¬ 
ments,  “Tm  slowly  learning  .  .  .  [but]  I 
love  the  Navajo  class.”  Another  stu¬ 
dent,  Monika  Brown,  a  freshman  from 
Window  Rock,  Arizona,  majoring  in 
early  childhood  education,  has  been 
around  the  Navajo  language  all  her  life 
since  both  her  parents  speak  Navajo 
fluently.  Although  she  cannot  speak 
fluently,  she  can,  however,  read  and 
write  Navajo  more  proficiently. 
Monika  explains,  “since  Navajo  orig¬ 
inally  was  not  a  written  language,  the 
class  and  the  texts  we  use  gives  us,  the 
younger  generation  of  Navajos,  the 
opportunity  to  learn  our  language.” 

Learning  any  language  takes  time 
as  well  as  patience.  The  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  class  this  semester 


have  a  considerable  task  ahead  of  them, 
especially  when  the  Navajo  language 
has  been  deemed  as  the  most  difficult 
language  in  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
one  of  the  most  rewarding  aspects  of 
learning  Navajo  is  the  knowledge  that 
this  same  language  was  used  during  the 
second  World  War  as  a  code  to  con¬ 
found  the  Japanese  forces.  Through  the 
contributions  of  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers,  many  lives  were  preserved  and 
their  legacy  has  added  to  the  Navajo 
heritage  of  service  and  sacrifice. 

Hopefully,  by  the  end  of  the  semes¬ 
ter,  the  students  will  have  gained  some 
vocabulary,  conversational  skills,  and 
an  increased  knowledge  of  their  Navajo 
culture.  Not  only  will  the  Navajo  stu¬ 
dents  benefit  from  this  class,  but  those 
who  are  not  Navajo  will  also  acquire 
some  cultural  education. 

The  Navajo  students  at  BYU  have 
been  blessed  with  the  opportunity  to 
experience  a  semester  learning  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  parents  and  grandpar¬ 
ents.  With  grateful  hearts  the  students 
exclaim  to  BYU  and  the  Linguistics 
Department,  “Ahe’ee!” 

-RL 
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Leading 

Through 

Service 


by  Alicia  K.  Ormsby 

“We  should  provide  opportunities 
for  the  students  to  be  successful  while 
they  also  learn  how  to  serve  others. 
Our  brand  of  multiculturalism  exists  to 
educate,  sensitize,  develop  under¬ 
standing,  build  bridges  where  the  past 
has  broken  them,  and  teach  that,  in 
light  of  our  unique  differences,  we  can 
all  be  united  if  we  are  willing  to  place 
others  and  their  needs  above  our  own.” 
Vernon  Heperi,  director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS), 
shared  these  thoughts  about  how  the 
MSS  staff  has  chosen  objectives  which 
revolve  primarily  around  the  spiritual, 
social,  and  academic  development  of 
the  students  at  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU). 

One  way  the  MSS  office  helps 
students  develop  is  by  encouraging 
participation  in  the  many  service 
opportunities  across  campus,  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  Peers  Are  Leaders  in 
Service  or  PALS. 

At  the  beginning  of  Winter 
Semester  1995,  both  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  and  the 
Women’s  Services  and  Resources 
(WSR)  office  worked  together  in 
preparation  of  hosting  a  special  ban¬ 
quet  for  all  multicultural  freshmen 
women.  Richelle  Andersen,  MSS  On- 
Campus  Education  Coordinator, 
shared  that,  “the  banquet  was  to  honor 
first-year  students,  and  to  spend  time 
finding  out  some  of  the  issues  that  they 


were  concerned  with.”  To  help  advi¬ 
sors  find  out  specific  concerns,  those  at 
the  banquet  were  divided  into  focus 
groups.  Wynantte  Sewell,  a  graduate 
student  in  Marriage  and  Family 
Therapy  from  Palm  Bay,  Florida  (origi¬ 
nally  born  in  Jamaica)  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  PALS  program,  said 
that,  “an  advisor  was  placed  in  each 
group  to  facilitate  discussions  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  topics.”  The  topics  ranged  from 
questions  on  the  students’  progress  of 
their  academic  studies,  cultural  differ¬ 
ences,  and  social  experiences. 
Concerns  from  students  assisted  advi¬ 
sors  in  understanding  that  a  majority  of 
freshmen  were  having  difficulty  find¬ 
ing  their  niche  at  the  university. 

The  results  of  the  focus  groups 
influenced  advisors  to  create  a  program 
designed  to  help  freshmen  women 
adjust  to  college  life.  This  program 
was  named  Peers  Are  Leaders  in 
Service  (PALS).  Advisors  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  decided  one  way  to  help  students 
adjust  would  be  to  have  them  meet  and 
assist  one  another.  Through  opportun¬ 
ities  to  serve  their  peers,  students  learn 
leadership  skills,  and  gain  a  deeper 
understanding  of  how  service  helps  stu¬ 
dents  become  successful. 

PALS  was  introduced  to  multicul¬ 
tural  women  during  the  1996  New 
Student  Orientation.  The  MSS  office 
provided  program  coordinators  with  the 
names  of  incoming 
freshman  and  encour¬ 
aged  those  students 
who  came  into  the 
office  to  become 
involved  either  by  vol¬ 
unteering  as  a  peer 
mentor  or  signing  up  as 
a  student  participant. 

As  PALS  began, 
organizers  established 
the  following  goals  for 
the  program: 

1.  Aiding  the  transi¬ 
tion  of  freshmen  women 
to  the  university  acade¬ 
mic  community. 

2.  Teaching  new  stu¬ 
dents  social,  academic, 


and  personal  skills  to  enhance  their 
abilities  to  cope  with  the  challenges 
facing  them  in  college  and  to  enhance 
their  chances  for  academic  success. 

3.  Enhancing  relationships  between 
new  students  and  upperclass  students. 

4.  Developing  in  new  students  a  more 
positive  identification  with  the  universi¬ 
ty  and  to  give  the  university  a  more  car¬ 
ing  and  supportive  image  for  new  stu¬ 
dents.' 

Throughout  the  1996-1997  acade¬ 
mic  year,  PALS  was  a  mentoring  and 
supportive  service  for  mulicultural 
freshmen  women.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  1996  semester,  student  participants 
were  paired  with  upperclass  mentors 
who  were  responsible  for  “identifying 
the  strengths  of  the  incoming  freshman 
and  helping  them  put  these  strengths  to 
use.  [The  peer  mentors  are]  to  release 
the  individual  power  within  each  stu¬ 
dent  so  that  each  student  may  reach 
their  full  potential.”-  PALS  gave  fresh¬ 
men  students  someone  to  contact  when 
their  experiences  became  difficult  to 
handle. 

Today,  at  least  seventy-five  stu¬ 
dents  are  involved  in  PALS.  Monthly 
socials  are  held  where  students  and 
mentors  attend  and  participate  in  pro¬ 
gram  activities.  Activities  such  as 
Halloween  parties,  introductions  to  the 
clubs  on  campus,  workshops  on  the 
Honor  Code,  stress  management  work- 


Taazba  Whaley  and  Ebony  Keith,  participants  in  the  PALS  Program,  spend 
time  in  preparation  for  school.  PALS  helps  freshmen  women  adjust  to  college 
life. 
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shops,  and  tips  on  how  to  get  involved 
and  use  the  resources  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  across  campus  are  offered  to 
encourage  interaction  and  involvement. 

In  addition  to  socials,  participating 
students  are  contacted  on  a  regular 
basis  by  their  assigned  mentors. 
Contacts  range  from  studying  together, 
eating  lunch,  going  to  athletic  games, 
and  participating  in  various  hobbies.  A 
mentor’s  responsibility  is  to  encourage 
and  support,  give  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  and  encourage  involvement  in 
various  activities.^  As  friendships  are 
built,  participants  feel  that  they  can  turn 
to  their  peer  mentors  for  help  with  the 
different  questions  they  might  have. 

Nizhoni  Chun,  a  former  student 
participant  and  past  coordinator  of  the 
program,  shared  how  her  mentor  helped 
her  by  being  able  to  recommend  pro¬ 
fessors  for  some  of  the  classes  she 
planned  to  take  the  following  semester. 
Such  advice  is  one  of  the  many  ways 
mentors  assist  student  participants. 
Chun  said,  “It  was  really  nice  to  have 
[my  mentor]  there  because  I  didn’t  have 
anyone  to  talk  to.’’  Andersen  feels  that 
contacts  and  experiences  like  Chun’s 
assures  students  that  “someone  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  them  and  encouraging 
their  success.  They  leave  knowing  that 
they  have  a  contact  point,  someone  who 
cares.” 

As  students  serve  and  participate  in 
the  PALS  program  they  learn  more 
about  who  they  are  and  the  value  of 
serving  others.  Heperi  said  that  “one  of 
the  best  ways  for  people  to  learn  who 
they  are  and  help  create  a  seamless  uni¬ 
versity  community  is  to  perform  the 
service  aspect  of  The  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education.  We  should  be  asking.  What 
can  I  do  to  help?  How  can  I  help  share 
and  create  the  culture  of  Christ?  We  all 
have  something  to  offer.  We  can  all 
share  about  ourselves  with  and  be  of 
service  to  each  other.  And,  we  can  all 
graciously  receive  service  when  it  is 
given.  Many  people  are  good  at  giving 
service,  but  poor  at  being  the  recipient. 
Giving  and  receiving  go  hand  in  hand.” 

Participants  in  the  PALS  program 
leave  the  program  and  the  university 


learning  this  important  lesson.  They 
leave  learning  how  to  give  and  receive, 
but  most  importantly  they  learn  how  to 
serve. 

To  become  involved  in  the  PALS 
program,  contact  WSR  at  (801 )  378-4877. 

1.  PALS  Mentoring  Handbook.  Women’s  Services  and  Resources.  Brigham 
Young  University.  1999. 

2.  Ifeid. 

3.  liud- 
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An  Anchor 
Point  for 
Multicultural 
Students 

Multicultural  Student 
Services  Advisement 

by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  world  is 
forever  in  a  state  of  change.  At  least  in 
mortality,  and  even  beyond,  things 
change:  nations  are  born  and  extin¬ 
guished,  theories  are  accepted  and 
denounced,  trends  come  and  go.  Quite 
naturally,  Brigham  Young  University 
(BYU)  is  not  exempt  from  change.  It 
has  seen  its  share  of  developments  and 
Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS) 
has  also. 

MSS  can  be  traced  back  to  the  mid¬ 
sixties,  when  it  had  a  different  name  but 
a  similar  purpose.  At  that  time,  the 
MSS  office  was  called  the  Indian 
Education  Office  and  served  Canadian 
and  North  American  Indian  tribes.  The 
office  was  composed  of  nineteen  facul¬ 
ty  members  whose  main  function  was 
to  teach  small  sections  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  courses  which  were  geared 
toward  multicultural  students  and  their 
needs.  These  professors  had  experi¬ 


ence  in  teaching  people  of  other  cul¬ 
tures.  They  had  gained  their  experience 
either  overseas  or  by  working  among 
minorities  in  the  United  States.  The 
professors’  expertise  was  in  their  own 
fields,  whether  that  be  English,  biology, 
or  history.  This  allowed  them  to  give 
students  one-on-one  mentoring,  some¬ 
thing  the  students  would  not  have 
received  otherwise.  Because  of  this, 
the  roles  of  the  professors  were  a  com¬ 
bination  of  teaching  and  advising  stu¬ 
dents. 

As  the  department  grew,  university 
administration  saw  the  need  to  empha¬ 
size  supportive  and  facilitative  services 
more  than  academic  services.  BYU 
already  offered  many  academic 
resources,  so  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
restructure  the  MSS  program.  As  a 
result,  the  faculty  members  were  sent 
back  to  their  respective  colleges  and 
disciplines.  An  agreement  was  made 
that  each  college  would  continue  teach¬ 
ing  multicultural  sections.  These  sec¬ 
tions  were  to  be  taught  by  individuals 
with  experience  in  teaching  students 
from  minority  backgrounds. 

The  Multicultural  Student  Services 
office  continues  to  strive  to  fulfill  the 
vision  of  providing  mentors  for  stu¬ 
dents.  One  way  this  is  achieved  is 
through  full-time  office  personnel  who 
oversee  the  use  and  distribution  of 
scholarship  resources.  These  are  men 
and  women  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  and  backgrounds  of  multicultural 
students  at  BYU.  They  strive  to  advise, 
assist,  and  facilitate.  When  necessary, 
the  advisors  guide  students  to  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  best  suited  to  deal  with 
their  specific  challenges.  As  part  of 
their  work  responsibilities,  each 
employee  in  the  MSS  office  is  assigned 
as  an  advisor  for  students  receiving 
assistance  or  scholarships. 

Discovery  Scholarships 

One  of  these  scholarships  is  the 
Discovery  Scholarship.  This  scholar¬ 
ship  dates  back  to  the  Discovery  pro¬ 
gram,  now  known  as  SOAR.  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  advisor  for  students  on 
this  award,  explains  that  in  the  past  the 
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LaVay  Talk  advises  Nathan  Morris  about  some  of  the  academic  options  made  availible  to  him  as  a  BYU  student. 


Discovery  Program  was  a  month-long 
program  bringing  in  eighty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  high  school  students  to  BYU  dur¬ 
ing  summer  term.  During  their  stay, 
students  were  allowed  to  explore  and 
take  classes  in  a  specific  major. 

Today,  the  program  has  changed 
greatly.  It  is  now  a  week-long  program, 
called  SOAR,  and  thirty  to  forty  stu¬ 
dents  attend  in  each  session.  “The  main 
focus  is  preparing  them  to  come  to  col¬ 
lege,”  Sekaquaptewa  explains.  This  is 
achieved  by  having  the  students  take 
ACT  preparation  classes,  attend  work¬ 
shops,  go  on  field  trips,  and  engage  in 
social  activities.  Three  different  groups 
are  brought  in  during  the  summer.  Due 
to  the  changes  in  the  program. 
Discovery  Scholarships  are  no  longer 
awarded,  but  Sekaquaptewa  works  dili¬ 
gently  with  those  students  currently  on 
the  scholarship  who  are  completing 
their  educational  goals. 

Sekaquaptewa  feels  his  role  as  an 
advisor  is  to  help  recipients  maintain 
their  awards.  He  encourages  students 
to  come  into  his  office  and  visit  with 
him.  When  students  come  in  regularly, 
Sekaquaptewa  is  able  to  assist  them 
through  their  challenges.  For  instance, 
Sekaquaptewa  points  out  that  if  a  stu¬ 
dent  begins  to  struggle  with  a  particular 
course,  has  health  difficulties,  or  faces 


personal  or  family  problems,  he  can 
help  the  student  by  steering  him  or  her 
to  the  proper  professionals  on  campus. 
In  this  way,  his  role  of  advisor  is  both 
that  of  mentor  and  someone  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  lean  on. 

Need-based  and  Kamehameha 
Scholarships 

Sekaquaptewa  also  advises  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  on  Multicultural  Need- 
Based  Scholarship.  He  shares  this 
responsibility  with  LaVay  Talk.  Talk 
also  works  with  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Estate 
scholarship  recipients.  Kamehameha  is 
a  private  high  school  in  Hawaii  which 
funds  its  eligible  students  to  go  on  with 
their  education  at  a  college  level. 
Currently,  54  Kamehameha  students 
attend  BYU.  Weather  she  is  dealing 
with  need-based  assistance  or 
Kamehameha  scholarships.  Talk  feels 
her  job  is  the  same:  “to  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  [the  students]  in  every  way  I  pos¬ 
sibly  can.”  She  understands  that  such 
support  does  not  stop  once  students 
receive  funds,  but  rather,  it  continues 
in  a  joint  effort  between  her,  students, 
and  MSS. 

Talk  wants  to  help  students  as 
much  as  she  can,  and  she  has  some  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  students  can  also 


help  themselves.  Students  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  they  make  an  effort  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  BYU  and  MSS  before 
they  arrive  for  the  semester.  Students 
can  now  reach  the  office  in  more  ways 
than  ever  have  before.  They  may  visit 
campus  and  the  MSS  office  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  SOAR  program  or  by 
scheduling  an  appointment  on  their 
own.  Others  may  be  able  to  telephone 
the  office  or  get  on-line  via  the  Internet 
and  find  out  about  the  different  pro¬ 
grams  BYU  offers.  Electronic  mail  is 
even  an  option.  In  November,  Talk 
received  an  e-mail  from  a  student  in 
Alaska  who  was  planning  to  come  to 
BYU  for  Winter  semester.  “I  got  excit¬ 
ed  about  that,”  she  confessed,  because 
it  placed  her  in  a  better  position  to  assist 
the  student. 

Leadership  Scholarships 

Jim  Slaughter  is  another  one  of  the 
advisors  in  the  MSS  office.  He  advises 
students  who  are  recipients  of  the 
Leadership  Award.  This  award  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  students  based  on  their  acade¬ 
mic  and  leadership  abilities.  It  is  not  an 
award  that  can  be  applied  for,  but  rather 
one  which  is  awarded  by  MSS  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  exhibited  academic, 
leadership,  and  also  service  characteris¬ 
tics  at  a  high  school  level.  Along  with 
the  financial  rewards,  certain  expecta¬ 
tions  are  set,  such  as  maintaining  a  3.0 
GPA,  taking  at  least  14  credit  hours  a 
semester,  and  becoming  involved  in 
service-leadership  responsibilities.  “I 
think  service  and  leadership  are  syn¬ 
onymous,”  says  Slaughter.  “That  is 
why  we  call  it  a  service-leadership 
experience  .  .  .  [It]  brings  everything 
full  circle.  You’re  getting  and  then 
you’re  giving.” 

“My  job  is  to  help  [students]  suc¬ 
ceed  as  much  as  I  can,”  Slaughter 
points  out.  He  accomplishes  this  by 
inviting  students  to  visit  with  him. 
During  these  visits.  Slaughter  finds  out 
how  students  are  doing  academically, 
with  their  room  mates,  with  their  jobs 
(if  they  are  employed),  and  with  their 
service  responsibilities.  Basically,  he 
wants  to  know  about  their  state  of  mind 
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and  general  well-being.  Because  he  is 
very  willing  to  listen  to  them,  he  hopes 
to  be  someone  they  can  come  to  when 
they  feel  alone  or  burdened.  One  of  the 
most  satisfying  experiences  for 
Slaughter  is  to  be  able  to  see  the  grate¬ 
fulness  and  willingness  of  students  as 
they  give  back  through  their  service- 
leadership  experience  by  doing  things 
such  as  volunteering  at  local  shelters  or 
becoming  mentors  in  local  schools. 

“Advisors  are  there  to  advise,  not 
to  make  life-changing  decisions  for 
you,”  comments  Ebony  Keith,  a  senior 
from  Wildwood,  New  Jersey,  majoring 
in  psychology,  who  is  one  of  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  the  Leadership  Award.  As  a 
high  school  student.  Ebony  was  very 
involved  and  even  graduated  a  year 
early.  She  was  offered  the  scholarship 
after  sending  in  her  transcripts.  MSS 
advisors  have  been  very  helpful  to  her 
during  her  BYU  career.  They  have 
helped  her  understand  what  she  is 
expected  to  do  as  a  student.  In  a  very 
real  way,  they  have  served  as  facilita¬ 
tors  between  her  and  the  university.  In 
part,  this  has  come  from  being  able  to 
talk  to  her  advisor  as  a  friend  while 
maintaining  a  professional  relationship. 

Academic  Scholarships 

Academic  scholarships  are  also 
offered  by  MSS.  Those  who  have  a  3.5 
GPA  or  above  may  qualify  for  this 
scholarship.  Lynette  Simmons  advises 
those  who  receive  academic  awards. 
Like  other  advisors,  she  wants  to  help 
her  students  maintain  their  awards.  She 
does  this,  in  part,  by  providing  a 
“sounding  board”  for  them. 
Particularly  with  freshmen,  she  helps 
them  with  the  transition  from  high 
school  to  college.  The  students  who 
receive  this  award  were  brilliant  in  high 
school  and  have  full  potential  to  be  bril¬ 
liant  in  college,  but  the  environment  is 
very  different.  The  transition  to  college 
can  be  rough,  and  Simmons  seeks  to 
serve  the  students  with  reassurance  and 
confidence.  “I  would  encourage  them 
not  to  be  afraid  to  ask  for  help.  A  lot  of 
times  .  .  .  they  wait  too  long  to  come 
and  ask  for  advice  .  .  .  Seeking  help  is 


not  an  admittance  that  they  can’t  suc¬ 
ceed  or  that  they’re  not  smart,”  she 
points  out.  BYU  is  a  large  community, 
and  it  takes  many  to  make  one  individ¬ 
ual  succeed.  “There  are  a  good  number 
of  resources  on  campus  to  help  stu¬ 
dents  succeed  academically,  and  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  looking  for  them. 
Advisors  in  the  MSS  office  partner  with 
many  other  departments  across  campus 
and  assist  students  in  their  seamless 
movement  to  access  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Michael  Thompson,  a  senior  from 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  majoring  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  has  experienced  this  type  of  guid¬ 
ance  first-hand.  The  advisement  he  has 
received  from  Simmons  has  proved  to 
be  very  helpful.  He  has  been  guided  as 
to  the  options  he  has,  the  types  of  addi¬ 
tional  scholarships  he  can  apply  for, 
and  the  different  resources  across  cam¬ 
pus  available  to  him.  Thompson  has 
been  impressed  by  the  willingness  of 
the  advisors  to  make  time  for  him.  For 
example,  last  year  he  was  having  prob¬ 
lems  with  his  job,  and  by  seeking  help 
from  the  MSS  office,  he  found  ways  to 
solve  his  challenges. 

Native  American  Scholarships 

The  MSS  Office  has  an  advisor 
specifically  designated  to  work  with 
Native  American  students.  Her  name  is 
Mili  McQuivey.  She  is  involved  with 
the  different  tribes  as  well  as  the  pri¬ 


vately  endowed  funds  distributed  to 
Native  Americans.  She  has  no  control 
over  the  tribal  funds,  but  she  is,  rather, 
a  facilitator,  helping  students  get  access 
to  their  tribal  funds.  She  aims  at  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  the  students  who 
receive  such  funding,  even  when  these 
students  might  be  recipients  of  other 
awards  or  scholarships  from  the  MSS 
office  and  have  other  advisors.  Her 
responsibilities  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  of  other  advisors  when  it 
comes  to  supporting  students.  She 
hopes  that  all  Native  Americans  consid¬ 
ering  college  would  “know  that  there 
are  funds  for  Native  American  students, 
that  they  shouldn’t  think  that  they  can’t 
afford  to  go  to  school.” 

Once  they  come  to  school,  they 
need  not  feel  alone  either.  “I’m  glad 
that  [the  advisors]  are  there,”  comments 
Monika  Brown,  a  Navajo  freshman 
from  Window  Rock,  Arizona.  Brown  is 
studying  psychology  and  planning  also 
to  go  into  early  childhood  education. 
Like  others,  she  has  received  friendly 
assistance  with  her  particular  needs. 
Her  advisor  in  the  MSS  office  has 
helped  her  to  manage  costs,  figure  out  a 
budget,  aided  her  with  her  classes,  and 
even  advised  her  about  academic  mat¬ 
ters. 

Research  Scholarships 

Other  types  of  awards  offered  by 
the  MSS  include  the  Research  Award. 


Mill  McQuivey  visits  with  Navajo  students  Monika  Brown  and  Shane  Begay,  As  an  advisor  in  the  Multicultural 
Student  Services  office,  McQuivey  assists  Native  American  students  with  tribal  scholarships. 
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Melissa  Carbine,  recipient  of  an  MSS  Research  Award,  conducting  a  study  in  the  West  African  village  of 
Tontokrom,  Ghana.  The  findings  from  her  study  about  Buruli  ulcers  are  assisting  in  isolating  the  bacteria  which 
causes  the  skin  disease. 


Richelle  Andersen,  who  is  the  advisor 
for  this  award,  pointed  out  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  award  is  to  help  students 
conduct  research  that  will  be  both  ben- 
efitting  to  their  career  goals  and  the 
community.  The  award  is  for  upper¬ 
classmen  who  want  to  gain  significant 
experience  in  research,  doing  things 
such  as  gathering  data,  putting  together 
a  study,  or  compiling  a  curriculum  tool. 

Salena  Ashton,  a  senior  from 
Denver,  Colorado,  majoring  in  family 
history,  is  a  recipient  of  this  award. 
She  will  be  traveling  to  the  Mexico 
City  genealogical  archives  in  May  to 
compile  resources  for  future  genealogy 
usage.  Recipients  of  the  Research 
Award  team  with  a  professor  who  will 
guide  them  in  their  research  efforts. 
Andersen  helps  to  distribute  funds  and 
see  that  students  work  closely  with  a 
faculty  member.  Consequently,  she 
encourages  those  who  want  to  receive 
this  award  to  start  talking  to  their  pro¬ 
fessors  about  a  possible  project  that 
would  “impact  people  and  also  help 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  university  and 
students’  careers.” 

Melissa  Carbine,  a  senior  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  majoring  in  commun¬ 
ity  health,  has  found  such  a  project  to 
work  on.  She  is  actively  involved  in 
the  fight  against  Buruli  ulcer,  a  skin 
disease  similar  to  leprosy.  With  the 
funding  facilitated  through  MSS,  she 
travelled  to  Ghana  and  conducted  an 
epidemiological  study  on  infected  pop¬ 
ulations.  Through  this  study.  Carbine 
was  able  to  pinpoint  possible  source 
locations  for  the  illness.  Based  on  her 
findings,  microbiologists  are  currently 
working  on  trying  to  isolate  the  actual 
bacteria  in  its  natural  environment. 

Career  Training  Program 

Another  advisor  who  deals  with 
less  traditional  types  of  student  assis¬ 
tance  is  Ann  Marie  Lambert.  She  over¬ 
sees  the  Career  Training  Program.  This 
is  a  program  which  helps  students 
locate  jobs  on  campus  that  are,  if  at  all 
possible,  related  to  their  majors  or  areas 
of  interest.  Students  seem  to  know  less 
about  this  program,  and  Lambert  hopes 


more  students  will  become  aware  of  it. 

Lambert’s  function  is  to  coordinate 
the  program.  She  also  works  to  create 
new  positions  for  students,  especially 
positions  working  with  faculty.  She 
tries  very  much  to  move  away  from 
giving  students  jobs  which  do  not 
require  any  type  of  skill  to  jobs  which 
require  special  capabilities  or  interests. 
At  the  same  time,  she  attempts  to  help 
students  develop  valuable  skills.  In 
essence,  she  wants  to  help  students 
“find  a  meaningful  experience.” 
Besides  helping  them  to  find  such  an 
experience,  she  is  responsible  for  eval¬ 
uating  how  the  students  are  doing  in 
their  jobs  and  providing  them  with 
additional  training  as  needed. 

Naturally,  Lambert  and  all  the 
MSS  advisors  have  other  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  office.  While  under  the  cur¬ 
rent  format  they  advise  students  who 
are  recipients  of  specific  awards,  this  is 
only  part  of  a  grander  vision.  To  fulfill 
this  vision  of  helping  multicultural  stu¬ 
dents  succeed  requires  great  effort  and 
care.  Talk  speaks  for  all  when  she  says, 
“The  load  is  fulfilling  for  me,  and  I 
love  the  students  I  serve  and  the  energy 
they  bring  to  the  BYU  campus.” 

The  current  format  of  MSS 


advisement  is  sure  to  evolve  as  new 
challenges  and  needs  arise.  Whatever 
shape  it  will  take  in  the  future,  the 
goals  and  vision  will  remain  the  same. 
The  advisors  of  MSS  will  always  seek, 
as  they  do  now,  to  give  students  a 
shoulder  to  lean  on  and  help  them  suc¬ 
ceed.  “Our  department’s  mission  [is] 
to  provide  a  service  and  be  an  anchor 
point  for  multicultural  students,”  states 
Sekaquaptewa.  This  is  what  MSS 
advisement  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
all  about. 

-GG 
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Individual,  Yet 
United 

The  New  Multicultural 
Student  Organization 

by  Rhiana  Fenn  and 
Trevor  Reed 

The  new  Multicultural  Student 
Organization  (MSO),  a  volunteer  stu¬ 
dent  organization,  uses  song  and  dance 
to  represent  Brigham  Young 
University’s  (BYU)  minority  cultures. 
There  has  been  outstanding  growth  in 
the  MSO  since  its  emergence  in  the 
spring  of  1999.  The  organization 
began  with  only  7  students,  and  grew  to 
a  total  of  1 5  students  in  the  summer  of 
1999.  To  date,  MSO  is  at  45  students 
with  70  on  a  waiting  list  to  get  into  the 
program.  Michael  Campbell,  artistic 
director  and  coordinator  of  the  group,  is 
working  with  the  current  45  students  in 
preparation  for  a  traveling  performing 
group  and  is  considering  adding  7-8 
more  students  in  the  future. 

Beyond  the  numbers,  Campbell 
reminds  us  about  why  the  organization 
was  developed.  “The  purpose  of  the 
MSO,”  he  said,  “is  to  aid  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS)  in  bringing 
qualified  minority  students  to  BYU, 


and  to  strengthen  personal  testimonies 
of  the  participants.” 

As  Campbell  says,  recruiting  is  a 
large  part  of  the  MSO  experience.  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Assistant  Director  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services, 
explained  that  MSO  is  an  integral  part 
of  recruiting.  As  they  visit  stakes 
around  the  country,  their  hope  is  that 
high  school  students  in  those  stakes 
will  realize  that  a  college  education  is 
within  reach. 

Student  participants  in  MSO  feel 
the  group  is  a  great  asset  to  campus  and 
also  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  share 
their  culture  with  others  around  the 
country.  The  MSO  is  responsible  for 
providing  musical  numbers  and  assist¬ 
ing  in  programs  and  workshops,  espe¬ 
cially  during  recruitment  periods.  This 
organization  is  not  only  influential  by 
reaching  out  to  potential  students,  but 
they  also  share  the  spirit  of  culture  with 
students  and  faculty  on  campus. 

MSO  Native  American  Section 
Leader,  Summer  McCombs,  a  Junior 
from  Window  Rock,  Arizona,  recently 
joined  the  group.  Even  though  she  has 
been  involved  a  relatively  short  time, 
she  feels  like  part  of  the  group.  “1  think 
that  the  most  important  thing  I  have 
learned  is  to  think  of  others,  to  be  char¬ 
itable,”  McCombs  said.  “Belonging  to 
this  group  makes  me  feel  like  I  can  do 
anything.  I  don’t  just  feel  like  a  num¬ 
ber.  It  was  hard  coming  here  [to  BYU] 
and  not  knowing  anyone,  but  in  MSO 


I’ve  met  so  many  friends.” 

Since  the  beginning  of  Fall 
Semester  1999,  the  MSO  has  been  per¬ 
forming  on  and  off  campus  for  several 
different  organizations.  One  of  these 
performances  took  place  in  the 
Wilkinson  Student  Center  for  the  Dean 
of  Students’  Monthly  Staff  Meeting  on 
Wednesday,  November  10,  1999.  The 
wonderful  cultural  presentation  includ¬ 
ed  African,  Mexican,  Latino, 
Polynesian,  and  Native  American  song 
and  dance,  as  well  as  a  number  where 
all  cultures  came  together  in  sharing  the 
message  about  seeking  further  educ¬ 
ation.  A  spiritual  number  was  present¬ 
ed  at  the  closing  of  the  performance 
which  tied  gospel  influence  to  the  unity 
of  culture.  A  BYU  student  who  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  performance 
commented,  “The  spirit  [during  the  per¬ 
formance]  was  so  amazingly  strong  that 
it  was  almost  tangible.  It  was  a  very 
fulfilling  and  edifying  experience.” 

The  next  big  trek  MSO  has  planned 
is  to  visit  Dine  College  in  Arizona. 
“It’s  really  special  to  me  because  I  can 
go  home  and  help  my  people,”  com¬ 
mented  McCombs.  While  there,  MSO 
will  proclaim  their  message  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  spiritual  growth.  “I  think  that 
we  are  all  individual,  yet  united.  This  is 
because  we  are  all  from  different  cul¬ 
tures,  but  BYU  unites  us  for  a  good 
cause,”  McCombs  said. 

The  students  of  the  MSO  continue 
to  positively  affect  audiences  and 
strengthen  testimonies  by  expressing 
their  talents.  While  they  perform  very 
diverse  dances,  and  come  from  differ¬ 
ent  backgrounds,  they  are  all  unified  by 
the  spirit  found  here  at  BYU.  These 
volunteer  students  feel  they  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  responsibility  to  their  audience  and 
to  each  other:  to  serve  through  their  art 
form  and  to  invite  prospective  multicul¬ 
tural  students  to  come  and  experience  a 
BYU  education. 


Members  of  the  MSO  group,  a  valuable  recruiting  service  for  MSS,  pause  for  the  camera  after  a  performance  at 
the  College  of  Eastern  Utah. 
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Lino 

Mendiola 

by  Trevor  Reed 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  has  had  many  highly 
successful  graduates.  Of  these  successful  graduates,  Lino 
Mendiola,  has  truly  made  a  difference  here  at  BYU  and 
abroad.  He  has  not  only  succeeded  in  his  schooling,  includ¬ 
ing  work  at  two  prestigious  law  schools,  but  he  has  continued 
to  work  toward  his  dream  of  changing  society  into  being  more 
humane  and  culturally  aware. 

Lino  Mendiola  III  was  bom  in  Texas,  where  he  spent  the 
first  few  years  of  his  life.  Then  at  age  seven,  his  family 
moved  to  a  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  There,  Mendiola  realized 
something  that  would  shape  his  future  career  plans  and  give 
him  a  drive  to  change  society. 

“I  looked  around  and  found  I  was  the  only  Latino  in 
school,”  Mendiola  said.  The  lack  of  racial  diversity  in  his 
new  home  was  new  for  him.  He  felt  noticeably  different.  But, 
even  with  this  challenge  of  being  socially  excluded  by  race, 
he  managed  to  earn  excellent  grades  in  high  school. 

Mendiola  decided  after  high  school,  that  he  would  attend 
BYU.  He  thought  that  it  “was  spiritually  the  best  place  to 
prepare  for  a  mission.”  After  a  semester,  he  returned  home  for 
classes  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  As  he  continued  his 
education,  he  received  his  call  to  serve  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  on  a  mission  in  Idaho. 

While  in  Idaho,  Mendiola  gained  important  insights  that 
would  help  him  become  more  involved  in  his  community.  He 
served  the  length  of  his  mission  among  migrant  workers  who 
had  little  money,  yet  worked  thankfully  in  the  hardest  condi¬ 
tions  imaginable.  He  grew  from  their  strength  and  humility. 
He  also  grew  to  know  his  culture  even  more  because  the 
migrant  worker  population  was  predominantly  Mexican.  He 
also  increased  his  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue,  Spanish, 
while  he  was  serving. 

After  serving  a  mission  and  returning  to  school  at  BYU, 
Mendiola  decided  that  he  would  take  action.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  a  BYUSA  assistant  vice  president  position  where  he 
took  on  some  major  responsibilities.  He  was  put  in  charge  of 
planning  the  BYU  Homecoming  Parade,  International  Week, 
and  the  BYU  Textbook  Exchange. 

Not  only  was  he  a  leader  in  campus-wide  events,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  involved  advocates  of  multicultural  students. 
He  realized  that  the  BYU  Administration  had  not  given 
enough  financial  support  to  needy  multi-racial  students.  He 


Lino  Mendiola’s  life  has  been  a  formula  for  success.  This  formula  has  simply  been 
hard  work  and  dedication. 


talked  to  everyone  he  could,  all  the  way  up  to  then  BYU 
President  Rex  E.  Lee,  trying  to  find  support.  Many  times  he 
faced  difficulty  trying  to  convince  administrators  of  his  views, 
but  his  influence  has  helped  change  the  university’s  stances 
concerning  financial  support  of  BYU  students  from  different 
ethnic  backgrounds. 

As  Mendiola  reached  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  work 
at  BYU  he  decided  to  apply  for  placement  in  the  graduate  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  His  preparation  included 
excellent  grades  in  his  undergraduate  classes.  Because  of  this 
and  his  outstanding  record  as  a  BYUSA  officer,  he  was 
accepted  into  the  very  selective  Harvard  program. 

Though  Law  school  was  difficult  for  Mendiola,  he  found 
it  a  great  experience.  He  had  gained  many  other  responsibil¬ 
ities  by  this  time,  being  married  to  his  wife,  Kelly,  and  togeth¬ 
er  starting  a  family.  After  he  graduated  from  Law  School,  he 
began  work  as  an  attorney  with  a  firm  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Erom  there,  Mendiola  has  continued  his  fight  for  the 
rights  of  minorities.  Currently,  he  is  an  attorney  specializing 
in  drafting  and  defense  of  Affirmative  Action  laws.  He  works 
diligently  to  keep  society  equal  for  people  of  all  ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  He  feels  that  right  now,  “it’s  difficult  for  minorities 
to  get  ahead  in  the  corporate  world.”  With  Mendiola’s  help, 
many  Americans  have  had  the  chance  of  becoming  successful, 
just  as  he  has. 

Mendiola  credits  many  of  his  successes  in  his  life  to  the 
Church,  BYU,  and  his  family.  He  explains,  “I  am  very  thank¬ 
ful  for  my  membership  in  the  Church.  It  has  given  me  a 
desire  to  be  a  productive  member  of  society.  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  gone  to  Harvard  if  I  hadn’t  gone  to  BYU.”  He 
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continued  by  mentioning  that  while  education  and  work  are 
essential,  “Ultimately,  everything  else  isn’t  as  important  as 
your  relationship  with  your  wife,  your  children,  and  with 
God.” 

Lino  Mendiola  is  a  great  example  to  everyone  he  meets. 
Vernon  Heperi,  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  Director 
said,  “Lino  is  a  very  positive  person.  He  is  very  detail  orient¬ 
ed,  and  he  can  get  things  done.  He  is  also  a  very  personable 
and  friendly  person.”  Because  of  his  high  moral  priorities, 
Mendiola  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  values  BYU  hopes  to 
instill  in  its  graduates.  These  values,  set  out  in  The  Aims  of  a 
BYU  Education,  explain  what  kind  of  virtues  a  BYU  gradu¬ 
ate  should  have  in  his  life.  It  reads,  “Brigham  Young 
University  has  always  cared  as  much  about  strong  moral  char¬ 
acter  as  about  great  mental  capability  ...  A  BYU  education 
should  reinforce  such  moral  virtues  as  integrity,  reverence. 


modesty,  self-control,  courage,  compassion,  and  industry.”’ 

Mendiola  has  shown  us  that  anything  is  possible  and  that 
if  you  work  hard,  you  can  become  successful.  He  believes 
that  school  is  hard,  but  for  a  good  reason.  He  implores  those 
who  are  struggling  to  remember  to  take  time  to  enjoy  nature 
and  find  meaning  in  books  and  music,  and  find  time  for  good 
friends.  He  feels  that  these  things  are  what  have  brought  him 
the  happiness  and  gratification  he  finds  in  his  own  life.  He 
also  feels  he  is  happy  being  who  he  is,  and  he  remembers  that 
it  took  commitment  to  become  what  he  is  now.  Hard  work 
has  brought  Lino  Mendiola  the  great  success  he  has  sought 
after.  He  is  a  great  example  of  what  a  BYU  graduate  can  hope 
to  be  if  he  applies  himself  to  a  rightous  cause. 

1.  The  Mission  of  Brigham  Young  University  and  The  Aims  of  a  BYU  Education.  (Provo:  Brigham  Young  University.  1996). 


A  Legacy 
of  Service 

Multicultural  Student  Services  expresses  condolences  to  the 
families  of  the  following  individuals: 

Paul  Ernest  Felt  Sr. 

Born  January  29,  1916,  to  Ernest  W.  and  Edith  Mae 
Martin  Felt,  Paul  E.  Felt  lived  a  life  full  of  love,  teaching,  and 
allegiance  towards  all  he  came  in  contact  with.  Paul  passed 
away  February  9,  1999  in  Provo,  Utah.  Paul  served  his  mis¬ 
sion  for  the  Church  to  the  Central  States  Mission  in  1937  and 
returned  to  complete  his  education  at  Brigham  Young 
University.  He  was  elected  studentbody  president  during  the 
1941-42  school  year,  and  one  year  later  was  married  to  M. 
Afton  Harris  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  Paul  obtained  his  MS 
Degree  from  the  University  of  Utah  and  was  the  Director  of 
American  Indian  Institute  and  Studies  at  BYU  in  1957.  He 
was  called  as  mission  president  of  the  Southwest  Indian 
Mission  (later  changed  to  the  New  Mexico  Arizona  Mission) 
from  1971-74.  He  then  returned  to  BYU  as  a  professor  in  the 
College  of  Religion.  He  continued  to  work  in  the  religion 
department  after  his  retirement,  as  well  as  serve  as  a  sealer  in 
the  Provo  Temple. 

Rondo  Sperry  Harmon 

Rondo  Sperry  Harmon,  of  Provo,  Utah,  passed  away  on 
March  2,  1999  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  of  stroke  related  compli¬ 


cations  and  a  short  illness.  Rondo  was  a  retired  teacher,  and 
his  career  included  further  developing  the  elementary  and 
middle  school  systems  of  the  Church  in  the  islands  of  Tonga 
and  throughout  the  South  Pacific.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Indian  Education  program  at  BYU  prior  to  his  retirement 
in  1984.  He  returned  to  Tonga  in  1997  to  speak  at  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration  of  Eiahona  High  School  where  he 
served  as  principal  from  1963  to  1968.  Rondo’s  life  was  full 
of  service  and  dedication.  He  served  in  a  Provo  Ward 
bishopric,  the  Slate  Canyon  Stake  High  Council,  as  Gospel 
Doctrine  teacher  and  a  High  Priest  Group  Leader.  Rondo  was 
an  enthusiastic  BYU  sports  fan,  had  a  love  for  golf,  and  was 
a  dedicated  husband,  father,  and  grandfather  who  spent  exten¬ 
sive  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

Chloe  Ann  Davenport  Tillery 

Chloe  Ann  Davenport  Tillery  passed  away  on  February 
24,  1999  following  her  fourth  battle  with  cancer.  Chloe  was 
born  on  August  6,  1934,  in  Tama,  Iowa,  to  George  Albert  and 
Mary  Barker  Davenport.  She  was  always  an  outstanding  stu¬ 
dent  who  was  fascinated  with  the  art  of  learning.  She  com¬ 
pleted  high  .school  in  Tama  and  began  her  nursing  education 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  She  then  transferred  to  Brigham 
Young  University  and  graduated  in  1958  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  nursing.  Her  specialty  and  expertise  were  in  physi¬ 
ology  and  medical-surgical  nursing.  Following  her  work  in 
hospitals  in  Provo  and  San  Diego,  she  earned  her  Master’s 
Degree  in  Nursing  Education  from  Columbia  University  in 
1967.  The  majority  of  Chloe’s  career  was  spent  as  a  Professor 
of  Nursing  at  BYU  for  over  30  years.  She  was  honored  for 
her  teaching  and  contributions  to  nursing  with  BYU’s 
Outstanding  Alumnus  Award  in  1991.  Chloe  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  for  her  love,  her  strength,  and  her  courage. 

Obituary  information  gathered  from  The  Daily  Herald.  Provo, 
Utah,  and  compiled  by  Rhiana  Fenn. 
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Light  on  a 
Hill 

by  Abe  Mills 

Brigham  Young  University’s  (BYU)  1999  Homecoming 
Week  theme  was  “Light  on  a  Hill.”  During  this  week,  BYU 
chose  to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  have 
led  the  way  and  had  a  major  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the 
university.  One  of  the  individuals  honored,  for  her  life’s 
accomplishments  and  dedication  to  BYU  performing  arts, 
was  Janie  Thompson.  (See  photograph  on  inside  front  cover.) 

Thompson  opened  Homecoming  Week  festivities 
Tuesday  by  singing  a  medley  she  wrote  just  for  the  football 
team  and  coach  Lavell  Edwards.  The  rest  of  her  week  includ¬ 
ed  a  spotlight  performance  at  the  Homecoming  Spectacular 
and  serving  as  the  Parade  Grand  Marshal  before  the  football 
game.  She  also  concluded  the  week  as  the  featured  guest 
speaker  during  the  fireside  on  Sunday.  “As  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  weeks  of  my  life,” 
Thompson  said.  “I  was  absolutely  amazed  by  the  reception 
everyone  gave  me,  especially  the  young  people.” 

In  the  Homecoming  Spectacular  show  which  included 
Young  Ambassadors,  Living  Legends,  Reunion,  Folk  Dance 
Team,  Ballroom  Dance  Team,  pyrotechnics  and  a  laser  light 
show,  Thompson  was  the  sparkle  outshining  them  all.  As  the 
main  attraction,  Thompson  sang  to  packed  audiences 
Thursday  and  Friday  night  and  received  rousing  ovations. 

Shining  is  nothing  new  for  Thompson  who  began  per¬ 
forming  at  an  early  age.  She  only  had  two  years  of  formal 
piano  training  and  never  took  a  voice  lesson.  Armed  with  nat¬ 
ural  performing  ability,  Thompson  met  important  people  and 
traveled  many  places.  After  her  years  at  BYU,  she  toured  all 
over  the  world  performing  for  the  armed  forces  with  the  USO. 
She  also  jammed  with  Mickey  Rooney,  performed  with  Tony 
Bennett,  and  sang  with  Ike  Carpenter’s  Band.  Bennett  com¬ 
mented  on  Thompson’s  shining  quality  in  his  autobiography. 
The  Good  Life,  by  saying,  “Janie  was  loaded  with  energy  and 
excitement,  and  she  really  thrills  the  crowds  when  she 
launched  into  a  boogie-woogie  number  and  accompanied  her¬ 
self  on  the  piano.” 

Bennett  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Thompson  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  quintessential  performer  during  the  Homecoming 
Spectacular  when  she  performed  the  number  “Fve  been 
everywhere.”  Thompson  adapted  the  song  to  represent  all  the 
places  she  has  traveled  representing  BYU. 

Thompson’s  work  with  BYU  performing  arts  groups  is 
one  of  her  greatest  accomplishments.  She  gave  up  a  promis¬ 


ing  singing  career  when  she  was  recruited  to  come  back  to 
BYU  to  direct  The  Program  Bureau.  “With  extraordinary 
vision  and  expertise,  she  created  six  popular  touring  shows 
that  played  to  millions  of  people,  receiving  rave  reviews 
around  the  world,”  said  Living  Legends  director  Janielle 
Christensen.  Living  Legends  (formerly  Lamanite 
Generation)  and  Young  Ambassadors  are  two  of  the  groups 
continuing  the  legacy  of  brotherhood  that  Thompson  started. 

In  1971,  Thompson  took  over  Lamanite  Generation.  The 
original  group,  comprised  mostly  of  BYU  students  and  full¬ 
time  missionaries  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  was  started  by  President  Dale  Tingey  of  the 
Southwest  Indian  Mission.  “President  Tingey  knew  it  was  too 
good  of  a  thing  to  let  go.  He  called  me  up  to  keep  it  going,” 
Thompson  said. 

Lamanite  Generation  was  mostly  about  serving  with  plea¬ 
sure.  “I  liken  it  to  the  scripture  ‘verily  I  say,  men  should  be 
anxiously  engaged  in  a  good  cause  and  do  many  things  of 
their  own  free  will.’  That  describes  everything  we  did.  We 
certainly  were  engaged  and  we  wanted  to  be,”  Thompson 
said. 

Christensen  commented,  “Janie  often  says  that  one  of  the 
great  blessings  of  her  life  was  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
the  Lamanites,  to  train  them,  and  organize  them  in  a  beautiful 
and  moving  show.” 

Through  her  example,  Thompson  blessed  all  groups  she 
directed  by  providing  a  great  example.  After  all,  with  the  tal¬ 
ent,  charisma,  and  experience  she  has,  she  could  have  done 
anything  she  wanted.  Instead,  she  chose  to  use  her  special  tal¬ 
ent  and  energy  to  spread  the  positive  gospel  image  to  the 
world  through  song  and  dance.  “1  think  the  Lord  was  pushing 
me  along.  There’s  no  question  that  the  Lord  was  interested  in 
the  success  of  The  Lamanite  Generation  and  the  other  groups. 
Without  His  blessings  we  would  be  nothing,”  she  said. 

As  Living  Legends  continues  to  be  successful,  it  is  clear 
to  see  the  Lord’s  hand  in  organizing  such  a  group.  Through 
the  love,  sweat,  and  tears  Thompson  invested  over  the  years, 
one  would  easily  agree  that  she  has  been  the  instrument  in  His 
hands.  And,  the  fruits  of  her  labors  continue  today. 

Thompson’s  efforts  could  be  compared  to  a  pebble  which 
causes  a  ripple  effect  when  thrown  into  a  pond.  Christensen 
said,  “Janie’s  impact  and  vision  is  still  felt  today  as  a  second 
generation  of  students  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  mothers 
and  fathers  who  danced  with  the  Lamanite  Generation 
decades  ago.  Her  impact  is  felt  as  we  see  her  smiling  face 
looking  down  at  us  from  the  beautiful  portrait  that  hangs  in 
our  rehearsal  studio— as  if  to  give  us  her  blessing  and  urge  us 
to  carry  on  the  beautiful  legacy  of  the  Lamanite  cultures.  It 
lives  on  through  every  story  of  miracles  and  conversions  that 
is  passed  down  through  each  performing  group  challenging  us 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  and  spirituality.  It  lives 
on  through  every  tour  as  audience  members  approach  us  after 
a  show  to  take  a  greeting  or  message  of  love  back  to  ‘Janie.’ 
She  is  truly  the  Living  Legend.'' 
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Unto  the 
Least  of 
These 


by  Abe  Mills 

Denise  Cutliff  used  to  think  The  Ten  Commandments  was 
just  a  cool  story.  She  was  born  and  raised  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan,  and  religion  never  played  a  big  role  in  her  life. 
That  all  changed  about  four  years  ago  when  Denise’s  father, 
Randy,  began  to  search  for  meaning  and  direction  for  his  fam¬ 
ily.  “One  day  he  just  asked  me  and  my  sister  if  we  wanted  to 
start  going  to  church,”  Denise  said.  The  Cutliff  family  attend¬ 
ed  different  churches  trying  to  find  a  permanent  place  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Mr.  Cutliff  found  out  about  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  by  asking  his  insurance  salesman  which 
church  he  attended.  Soon  after,  the  missionaries  began  visit¬ 
ing. 

Denise  gained  a  personal  knowledge  of  her  family’s  new 
found  religion  while  on  a  business  trip  to  Spain  with  her 
father.  While  her  father  was  attending  meetings,  she  read 
3  Nephi  in  The  Book  of  Mormon.  After  reading,  she  prayed 
about  it  and  received  her  answer.  “It  really  hit  me  that  it  was 
all  true.  I  knew  The  Book  of  Mormon  was  true  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet.  Then,  I  actually  wanted  to  put 
my  belief  into  action,”  she  said.  Denise  compared  her  con¬ 
version  to  a  dark  room  that  is  filled  with  light.  She  said,  “I 
didn’t  see  myself  as  being  in  darkness,  but  it  was  like  a  light 
turned  on.” 

Before  finding  the  gospel,  Denise’s  room 
was  not  completely  dark.  Her  father  served  as 
a  source  of  light  throughout  her  life.  His 
example  has  inspired  Denise  to  pursue  a  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Denise  is  in  her  sophomore  year 
at  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  major¬ 
ing  in  theater  with  a  minor  in  English.  “I  love 
theater!”  she  exclaimed.  “My  Dad  always 
said  your  occupation  should  be  something 
that  you  love  and  want  to  do  for  the  rest  of  your  life.” 

Denise’s  father  also  taught  her  something  else— hard 
work  and  persistence.  “My  Dad  always  tells  us  about  when 
he  came  to  Michigan  from  a  small  town  in  Louisiana  with  his 
two  suitcases  to  make  his  life,”  she  said.  “All  he  had  was  two 


Denise  Cutliff  teaches  two  Special  Needs  Seminary  classes  at  the  Dan  Peterson 
School  in  American  Fork,  Utah. 

suitcases  and  a  job  with  Dow  Chemical.” 

Nearly  two  decades  later,  Mr.  Cutliff  has  much  more  than 
two  suitcases.  Now,  he  has  a  master’s  degree  in  accounting 
and  two  daughters  who  are  following  his  example  of  hard 
work  and  persistence.  Denise’s  sister,  Jamila,  graduated  from 
Cornell  with  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  materials  engineering  and 
pre-med.  Mr.  Cutliff  encourages  his  daughters  to  seek  out 
what  they  desire  and  go  for  it. 

When  Denise  started  looking  at  BYU,  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Penn  State  were  two  of  the  schools  already 
offering  her  academic  scholarships.  She  found  out  about 
BYU  from  a  family  friend  who  is  an  alumnus.  Denise  went 
through  a  process  of  weighing  the  benefits  of 
each  university.  Her  father  helped  her  to 
choose  BYU  in  a  unique,  but  effective  way. 
“He  would  always  test  me  by  telling  me  all 
the  great  things  about  Michigan  and  Penn 
State.  He  just  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was  seri¬ 
ous  about  BYU  and  not  just  wishy  washy," 
she  said. 

Denise  is  not  wishy  washy  about  her  acade¬ 
mic  opportunity  at  BYU,  her  membership  in  the  Church,  or 
her  testimony  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  said  it  is  her 
faith  that  carries  her  through  each  day.  “It’s  important  for  me 
to  have  faith  no  matter  what  happens,”  she  said.  “It  keeps  me 
going  from  day  to  day.”  Denise  is  using  that  faith  to  lift  her- 


‘‘ It's  impo rta n t  fo r 
me  to  have  faith  no 
matter  what  happens. 
It  keeps  me  going 
from  day  to  day.  ” 
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self  and  others.  In  the  same  way  her  father’s  light  shined  for 
her,  she  shares  her  light  with  eight  seminary  students  in  a 
humble  classroom  in  American  Fork,  Utah. 

Each  afternoon  students  at  the  Dan  Peterson  School  in 
American  Fork  file,  one  by  one,  into  their  seminary  class  in 
anticipation  of  learning  new  and  interesting  things  from  their 
exciting  teacher,  Denise.  Each  day  she  prepares  her  lesson 
carefully  and  uniquely.  Denise  teaches  the  special  needs 
seminary  class.  Class  participation  is  a  different  experience 
for  her  students.  She  talks  to  them,  reads  to  them,  and  shows 
them  pictures— like  any  seminary  class— but  they  don’t 
answer  her  questions  by  speaking.  Denise’s  students  are  non¬ 
verbal  communicators.  When  they  understand  what  is  being 
taught,  they  give  a  sign  to  let  her  know  that  they  understand. 
One  sign  is  a  simple  smile.  As  the  class  begins,  Denise  plays 
a  hymn  and  gradually  a  smile  graces  each  of  the  students’ 
faces.  Although  there  are  no  verbal  sounds,  communication 
takes  place  through  quiet  places  in  the  heart. 


Through  her  daily  challenges  of  teaching,  Denise  is 
beginning  to  understand  her  students  in  a  way  that  goes 
beyond  signals.  “Being  with  them  has  made  me  see  them  as 
completely  real,  just  like  myself,  with  their  own  challenges. 
Every  spirit  has  the  means  for  enlightenment  and  growth  and 
I  see  that  in  them,’’  she  said.  “I  learned  how  much  more 
important  the  inward  is  than  the  outward.  We  can’t 
communicate  like  people  do  normally,  so  we  communicate 
through  our  spirits  and  our  souls.” 

Moroni  7:  29  says,  “have  miracles  ceased?  Behold  I  say 
unto  you.  Nay;  neither  have  angels  ceased  to  minister  unto  the 
children  of  men.”  Denise’s  work  with  the  special  needs  sem¬ 
inary  class  is  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  miracles  throughout 
her  life.  She  knows  there  are  more  to  come  as  she  stands  as  a 
beacon  of  light  and  extends  her  hand  of  service  to  others.  Just 
like  her  father  has  done  for  her. 


Attitude 

is 

Everything 

The  Influence  of  Lynne  Watanabe 

by  Rhiana  Fenn 

"The  key  words  in  my  life  are  people  and  involvement," 
stated  Lynne  Watanabe,  a  student  employee  at  Brigham 
Young  University  (BYU).  People  and  involvement  are  defi¬ 
nitely  a  major  part  of  Watanabe's  life  and  she  enjoys  being  a 
part  of  the  interaction.  "I  think  that  it  is  very  important  to  get 
involved,  not  only  at  BYU,  but  in  your  ward  and  in  your  com¬ 
munity,"  she  said.  Watanabe  enjoys  working  with  people  and 
expresses  her  appreciation  for  the  variety  that  BYU  incor¬ 
porates.  "There  are  so  many  quality  people  here  on  this  cam¬ 
pus  that  you  can  learn  so  much  from,  and  I  think  that  is  real¬ 
ly  important  for  us  all  up  here  [at  BYU]  to  think  about,"  she 
said. 

Lynne  Midori  Watanabe  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
however  her  travels  outside  of  Utah  have  introduced  many 


opportunities  and  experiences  to  her  life.  These  areas  include 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  (where  she  completed 
her  schooling  from  seventh  grade  through  high  school),  and 
Tucson,  Arizona.  She  went  through  all  of  these  changes  of 
environment  due  to  her  father's  employment  with  IBM.  Her 
family  has  moved  so  frequently  that  they  jokingly  relate  the 
acronyms  IBM  to  I've  Been  Moved.  Watanabe  feels  that  these 
changes  have  been  beneficial  to  her  throughout  her  life  result¬ 
ing  in  an  even  stronger  unity  within  her  family. 

"[Making  new  transitions]  caused  me  to  realize  that  I  had 
to  get  out  there  to  meet  and  talk  to  new  people.  This  has  also 
been  good  for  my  family  because  we  realize  that  we  are  the 
constant  in  each  other's  lives.  We  have  to  stick  together." 
Family,  which  helped  her  become  more  certain  about  herself 
and  others,  is  of  great  importance  to  Watanabe.  "I  think  my 
family  has  helped  a  lot  not  only  in  moving,  but  also  in  build¬ 
ing  my  confidence  and  helping  me  feel  good  about  who  I  am," 
she  recalled.  The  most  significant  thing  that  Watanabe 
learned  was  that  although  she  lived  in  many  different  places, 
people  are  fundamentally  the  same. 

Throughout  Watanabe's  life,  she  followed  the  strong 
examples  of  her  mother  and  grandmother,  who  are  her  great¬ 
est  heroes.  "My  mom  is  everything  that  I  would  want  to  be," 
she  said,  "Not  only  is  she  the  perfect,  happy  homemaker,  and 
can  do  everything,  but  she  is  also  a  spiritual  giant.  She  is  an 
excellent  example  of  love  and  nurturing."  Watanabe  sees  her 
grandmother  as  a  strong  example  of  hard  work  and  humility. 
"My  grandmother  was  placed  in  the  internment  camps  in 
WWII,  and  she  is  so  strong  but  yet  she  is  meek,"  said 
Watanabe. 

While  growing  up,  Watanabe  never  felt  that  she  would 
come  to  BYU.  Both  of  her  parents  attended  the  University  of 
Utah,  so  BYU  was  hardly  considered  until  her  junior  year  of 
high  school.  Her  parents  were  very  influential  in  her  decision. 
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and  after  her  junior  year  in  high  school  she  felt  very  impressed 
to  attend  BYU.  "That  was  the  only  place  I  applied  to,  and  it 
was  all  or  nothing.  I  kind  of  took  a  chance,"  said  Watanabe. 
The  end  of  Watanabe's 
student  career  is  now  in 
sight.  She  will  be  gradu¬ 
ating  in  June  of  2000  with 
a  dual  certification  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  and 
early  childhood  edu¬ 
cation. 

Watanabe  has  taken 
advantage  of  opportun¬ 
ities  to  serve  while  at 
BYU.  She  has  been 
involved  with  the  Student 
Leadership  Program  at 
Brigham  Young  Univer¬ 
sity  since  the  summer  of 
1998.  Last  summer  she 
continued  with  the 
Programming  Team, 
working  on  the  Biathlon 
and  Asian  Festival.  She  is 
currently  working  solely  with  the  New  Student  Orientation 
(NSO)  team,  dealing  with  tours,  notebooks,  Y-Group  training, 
passports,  and  many  other  projects.  The  New  Student 
Orientation  Team  plans,  implements,  and  evaluates  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  orientations.  Activities  of  this  program  include 
dances,  barbecues  and  many  other  projects  to  help  new  stu¬ 
dents  feel  welcome  into  the  exciting  world  of  college  life.  "I 
just  remember  coming  to  BYU  was  pretty  overwhelming,  and 
we  try  to  make  the  transition  a  little  bit  easier.  [The  NSO] 
provides  a  support  group  of  friends  and  upperclassmen  that 
can  help  guide  the  new  student,"  Watanabe  said. 

Watanabe  has  given  much  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
the  NSO  team.  Mary  Sweat,  the  coordinator  of  New  Student 
Orientation  and  Student  Activities  commented  on  Watanabe's 
abilities,  "Lynne  knows  how  to  work  well  with  others  and 
how  to  get  things  done.  We  are  very  happy  she  opted  to  stay 
with  us  again  this  year." 

Watanabe  finds  working  in  Student  Leadership  is  hard 
work,  but  also  very  rewarding.  "I  love  NSO  because  my  job 
is  fun.  It  is  also  great  because  it  is  a  teaching  experience.  Part 
of  programming  is  teaching  our  volunteers  how  to  plan  and 
utilize  a  program,  as  well  as  providing  volunteer  opportun¬ 
ities.  A  very  vital  part  of  what  we  do  is  teaching,  which  is  one 
of  my  favorite  things,"  said  Watanabe. 

In  her  spare  time,  Watanabe  is  president  of  the  Asian 
American  Association,  and  participates  with  BYUSA  to  Y- 
Recycle,  an  off-campus  recycling  organization.  Watanabe 
feels  that  being  involved  with  so  many  programs  has  helped 
her  learn  vital  skills  pertaining  to  her  daily  life.  "I  learn  a  lot 
about  people,  and  about  working  with  people,  as  well  as 


myself,"  said  Watanabe.  Watanabe  feels  that  through  these 
organizations  she  has  come  to  a  higher  confidence  level  with¬ 
in  herself,  as  well  as  with  others,  and  is  not  hesitant  to  ask  for 

help.  She  feels  being 
involved  has  allowed  her 
to  better  manage  her  time 
and  efforts  into  more  spe¬ 
cific  areas  of  her  life.  "I 
am  a  very  goal  oriented 
person.  I  like  to  evaluate 
myself  and  set  new  goals. 
Right  now  I  am  just  work¬ 
ing  very  hard  in  school, 
and  staying  involved  in  as 
much  as  I  can,  but  giving 
my  all  to  what  I  am 
involved  in.  I  feel  that  it  is 
always  a  goal  to  progress 
and  work  on  being  better, 
because  we  all  can,"  she 
said. 

Watanabe  has  set  many 
wonderful  goals  for  her¬ 
self,  and  always  keeps  in 
mind  a  positive  outlook  for  her  future.  She  has  a  great  love 
for  young  children  and  hopes  to  one  day  be  an  influence  in 
their  lives.  "Teaching  kindergarten  has  always  been  a  dream. 
1  love  the  little  kids,"  she  stated.  "I  also  just  want  to  have  a 
great  family  that  loves  who  they  are.  I  want  to  be  the  kind  of 
mom  that  everyone  wants  to  hang  out  with.  Family  is  very 
important  to  me.  It  has  always  been  in  my  life  and  I  think  it 
always  will  be,"  Watanabe  added. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  one  of  Watanabe's  favorite  quotes  is, 
"Attitude  is  everything."  She  also  incorporates  into  her  life 
the  saying,  "Each  trial  in  our  life  is  to  prepare  us  for  the  next 
blessing."  She  said,  "when  times  are  tough,  when  everything 
horrible  comes  at  one  time,  I  know  that  it  is  to  prepare  [us]  for 
some  other  great  blessing."  She  always  keeps  a  positive  atti¬ 
tude  throughout  her  challenges. 

Watanabe's  interactions  with  activities  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  here  at  BYU  has  reinforced  her  love  for  Multicultural 
Student  Services  and  campus  life.  "As  far  as  multicultural 
students,  I  think  that  we  have  so  much  to  offer.  We  enrich  the 
campus  community  so  much,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  we  have  through  Multicultural  Student  Services 
and  through  the  university  to  emphasize  who  we  are,"  she 
said.  "I  think  that  we  have  such  a  rich  heritage  .  .  .  [one]  that 
not  all  universities  have.  Not  only  do  we  have  a  multicult¬ 
ural  heritage,  but  we  also  have  a  rich  gospel  heritage,"  she 
added. 

Lynne  Watanabe  will  always  intluence  many  with  her 
optimistic  views  and  goals  throughout  her  life.  Through  all  of 
her  advancements  and  achievements,  there  will  be  many  who 
look  to  her  as  a  role  model  for  success. 


Family  is  the  greatest  support  in  Watanabe’s  life.  Here  she  is  with  her  family.  L-R:  Julie 
Watanabe,  Dan  Watanabe,  Dean  Watanabe,  Lynne  Watanabe,  and  Jill  Watanabe. 
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Manuelito  Scholars: 

Strength  Through 
Ancestors 


by  Shane  T.  Begay 

Many  prominent  Native  American  leaders  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  learning  about  the  Anglo  society  in  order  for  their  peo¬ 
ple  to  succeed.  One  of  these  prominent  leaders,  Hastiin 
Ch'ilhaajinii  (Manuelito,  Man  of  the  Black  Plant  Place),  lived 
between  the  four  sacred  mountains  in  the  southwestern  United 
States.  This  area  was  called  Dinetah,  the  home  of  the  Navajo 
people.  Manuelito  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  leaders  who  inspired  the  Dine  (Navajo  people).  Throughout 
his  life,  Manuelito  fought  to  establish  and  preserve  the  Navajo 
way  of  life— a  life  that  sought  after  hozhd  (beauty).  Manuelito 
was  known  for  his  efforts  in  helping  his  people  evade  the  raids 
of  outsiders  and  slave  traders,  like  the  Mexicans,  Utes,  and 
Pueblos.  One  of  his  biggest  struggles  came  against  the  US 
Government.  The  government  made  many  promises  to  help  the 
Dine,  but  in  the  end,  the  government  became  their  worst  enemy. 
Seeing  the  injustices  caused  to  his  people,  Manuelito  realized 
that  in  order  for  the  Dine  to  succeed  they  had  to  learn  the  ways 
of  their  enemies.  He  felt  education  was  the  means  that  his  peo¬ 
ple  could  use  to  succeed  in  the  dominant  Anglo  society. 


MANUELITO  SCHOLARS 


Background  photo  of  rug  made  by  Lily  Touchin  of  Kirtland,  New  Mexico 
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Like  many  of  the  young  men  in  the  tribe,  he  spent  much 
time  practicing  with  his  bow  and  arrow-perfecting  this  art  in 
hope  that  one  day  he  would  be  able  to  lead  his  tribe  against 
the  outsiders  who  had  brought  pain  and  sorrow  to  his  family. 
As  Manuelito  became  more 
proficient  in  war  tactics,  he 
sought  to  defend  his  people 
with  all  his  strength.  His 
determination  and  excellent 
skills  lead  him  to  be  a  war 
chief  at  an  early  age. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  spent 
much  time  avenging  the 
wrongdoings  that  were  com¬ 
mitted  against  his  loved  ones. 

Manuelito  rarely  provoked 
war  with  the  outsiders,  but 
justice  was  a  key  objective  in 
helping  his  people  live 
peaceably.  Through  all  the 
wars,  lies,  and  deceptions, 

Manuelito  remained  strong  in 
the  face  of  adversity.  In 
many  instances  he  faced 
death,  but  never  let  his  weak¬ 
ness  show. 

In  1863,  the  US 
Government  ordered  the 
Dine  to  be  relocated  to  the 
Fort  Sumner  reservation  at 
the  head  of  the  Pecos  River  in 
Southern  New  Mexico.  The 
government  told  the  Dine 
that  the  place  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  to  was  fertile  with  much 
vegetation.  The  area  was 
painted  to  be  one  of  much 
promise  and  prosperity. 

Unknown  to  the  Dine,  this 
experience  would  become 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
tragic  experiences  in 
American  history. 

Many  of  the  Dine  were 
hesitant  to  move  to  this  new 
land.  They  loved  their  beloved  home  located  around  the  red, 
painted  canyons  and  deserts  of  Northern  Arizona.  Because 
many  did  not  want  to  leave,  the  government  ordered  a  round 
up  of  Navajos  and  Apaches.  Manuelito  and  a  small  band 
refused  to  leave  their  homes  and  fled  from  the  soldiers.  They 
remained  in  hiding  for  years  with  no  desire  of  surrendering 
their  homeland. 

Unfortunately,  the  government  had  lied  once  again  to  the 
native  people.  Bosque  Redondo  (Fort  Sumner)  was  a  land  of 


desolation.  The  water  from  the  Pecos  River  was  clouded  and 
muddy,  hardly  suitable  for  human  usage.  The  ground  was 
hard  and  alkali  covered,  leaving  no  means  for  cultivation.  For 
hundreds  of  miles,  the  land  was  a  field  of  loneliness.  No  good 

came  from  this  government 
experiment.  The  govern¬ 
ment  fell  through  on  their 
promises  for  providing 
rations.  Food  distributions 
were  limited,  leaving  the 
Dine  near  starvation. 
Winters  were  harsh.  Fires 
struggled  to  survive  as  the 
cold,  biting  wind  blew 
across  the  vast  open  land. 
Warmth  was  only  a  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  past,  which  could 
not  even  be  imagined  due 
to  the  lack  of  nourishment. 
Many  had  died  from  expo¬ 
sure,  starvation,  and  raids 
from  surrounding  tribes. 
This  reservation  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  concentration 
camp  with  no  means  of 
prosperity  for  this  once- 
proud  people. 

Back  on  the  homeland, 
Manuelito’s  small  band 
passed  through  many  hard 
times.  They  spent  most  of 
their  time  hiding  from  the 
soldiers  and  outsiders.  Life 
became  hard,  and  these  few 
proud  men  were  near  star- 
„  vation.  In  1866,  Manuelito 

f.  and  his  band  surrendered. 
(0 

“  They  began  their  march  to 
I  Bosque  Redondo,  knowing 
^  the  present  miserable  situ- 
I  ation  of  their  people.  As 

Q. 

they  approached  Bosque 
Redondo,  they  were  filled 
with  excitement  to  see 
loved  ones.  As  they 
entered  camp,  their  hearts  dropped  as  they  saw  the  devastation 
of  the  people.  Women,  children,  and  men  alike  had  lost  their 
spirits.  Many  were  physically  malnourished  to  the  point  of 
near  death.  The  camp  was  unimaginable;  it  was  worse  than 
any  possible  nightmare.  As  leader  of  the  tribe,  Manuelito  held 
his  head  high  trying  to  bring  hope  to  his  people.  He  spent 
much  time  hunting  the  surrounding  areas  to  sustain  the  life  of 
those  still  alive.  Although  his  efforts  to  increase  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  were  noble,  the  damage  of  lost  hope  had 


Manuelito  was  known  as  one  of  the  last  Navajo  war  chiefs  who  fought  to  preserve  the 
Navajo  way  of  life.  This  fight  for  preservation  is  being  accomplished  today  through 
Navajo  students’  desires  to  achieve  academic  excellence. 
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stricken  the  anguished  people.  Seeing  a  need  to  help  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  sure  death,  Manuelito  helped  several  escape  the  hor¬ 
rible  situation  that  had  already  taken  the  lives  of  many  loved 
ones.  Along  with  his  efforts  of  helping  many  escape,  he  spent 
much  time  trying  to  negotiate  with  the  government  to  let  his 
people  return  to  their  homeland.  The  government  tried  to 
convince  him  that  they  could  send  the  Dine  to  Oklahoma  to 
live  on  reservations  among  other  tribes  but  Manuelito  refused, 
knowing  the  promises  of  the  government  had  little  validity. 
Finally,  after  much  negotiation,  the  government  allowed  the 
Dine  to  return  home. 

One  can  only  imagine  the  joy  that  filled  the  camps  as  the 
news  spread  of  their  return  to  the  mountains,  valleys,  and 
deserts  which  is  called  Shighan  (home).  The  trek  home  was 
long,  but  filled  with  much  anticipation.  As  the  people 
approached  home,  tears  filled  their  eyes,  and  strides  were 
lengthened.  Smells,  sounds,  and  sights  of  the  past  filled  the 
memory  of  all,  as  they  could  see  familiar  sights  in  the  horizon. 
Despite  the  fatigue  and  weariness,  lengthened  strides  turned 
into  slow  runs.  A  people,  who  at  one  time  had  little  reason  for 
living,  had  found  hope,  peace,  and  tranquility  in  knowing  they 
were  returning  to  their  homeland. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Dine  people  had  become  a  long¬ 
term  project.  The  affects  of  this  rebuilding  can  still  be  felt 
today.  The  devastation  and  trials  have  become  a  guiding 
inspiration  in  the  lives  of  the  Dine.  It  has  become  a  dream  of 
all  Dine  to  restore  the  beauty  which  was  once  disturbed.  After 
returning  to  his  home,  Manuelito  started  the  first  policing 
force  on  the  reservation.  He  was  a  man  of  honor  and  did  all 
he  could  to  keep  harmony  with  his  people. 

Manuelito,  being  an  inspiration  to  his  people,  knew  that 
his  people  needed  to  learn  the  ways  of  the  Anglos  in  order  for 
them  to  succeed.  Freedom,  according  to  him,  came  through 
education.  As  an  advocate  for  education,  we  all  remember  his 
words  which  inspire  us  all,  '"Education  is  the  ladder.” 

Manuelito  is  remembered  for  his  efforts  in  helping  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Dine  way  of  life.  His  fight  for  freedom  inspired  the 
Dine  to  seek  for  excellence.  The  Manuelito  Scholarship  has 
been  established  by  The  Navajo  Nation  to  help  students 
achieve  academic  excellence.  This  prestigious  scholarship  is 
a  way  to  award  undergraduate  college  students  for  their 
efforts  in  educational  achievements.  All  Navajo  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  receive  this  award,  although  priority  is 
given  to  students  whose  parents  have  permanent  residence 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  The 
high  school  grade  point  average  and  ACT  scores  must  be  3.6 
GPA  with  a  2 1  ACT  or  3.0  GPA  with  a  26  ACT.  Students  who 
have  met  these  requirements  will  receive  this  award  to  com¬ 
mend  their  educational  efforts. 

Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  is  proud  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Manuelito  recipients  from  The  Navajo  Nation. 
Their  desires  for  excellence  provides  an  example  for  all  to  fol¬ 
low.  This  year,  BYU  has  28  Manuelito  Scholars  attending  the 
university. 


Leon  Atcitty 

Cortez,  Colorado  (Blanding,  Utah) 

Vileena  Begay 

Castle  Dale,  Utah 

Norma  Bozzuto 

Nephi,  Utah 

Monika  Brown 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

Kristin  Curleyhair 

Mesa,  Arizona 

Tawnya  Curleyhair 

Mesa,  Arizona 

Andrea  Dobson 

Springville,  Utah 

Shane  Foster 

Orem,  Utah 

Dallas  Gilmore 

Kayenta,  Arizona 

Sam  Howard 

Orem,  Utah 

Dustin  Jansen 

Tohatchi,  New  Mexico 

David  Little 

Page,  Arizona 

Helen  Janae  Livingston 

Provo,  Utah 

Kristina  Long 

Blanding,  Utah 

Michele  Ludlum 

Ganado,  Arizona 

Crystal  Lynn 

Page,  Arizona 

Dezi  Lynn 

Page,  Arizona 

Jeri  Martin 

Heber,  Utah 

Sommer  McCombs 

Lukachukai,  Arizona 

Stephen  Mitchell 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

Philip  Smith 

Kensington,  Maryland 

Corrina  Sutter 

Cameron,  Arizona 

Teresa  Touchin 

Kirtland,  New  Mexico 

Taazbaa  Whaley 

Kayenta,  Arizona 

Shauna  Williams 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Andrea  Worthen 

Ferron,  Utah 

Sky  Young 

Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico 

David  Goldtooth 

St.  George,  Utah 

Manuelito’s  fight  to  achieve  success  is  understood  by 
these  recipients,  and  their  reputations  have  proven  worthy  of 
this  prestigious  academic  award.  Through  all  the  trials  and 
hard  experiences  the  Dine  endured,  their  legacy  will  always 
be  remembered.  Their  sacrifices  make  it  possible  for  this 
people  to  appreciate  many  of  the  advantages  they  have  today. 
As  the  Dine  remember  the  past,  goals  for  the  future  will  be 
brightened  by  the  knowledge  that  their  ancestors  endured 
much  for  their  benefit.  Respect  and  reverence  are  shown  for 
their  strength,  whereas  hard  work,  determination,  and  educa¬ 
tional  excellence  demonstrate  this  dedication  to  excel  in  life. 


MANUELITO  SCHOLARS 
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Tarfy  Latter-day  Saints  Tm^race  tfie  Tntfi 


by  Gabriel  Gonzalez 


mien  the  Lord  of  Hosts  took  Abraham  up  in  a  vision.  He 
sho^red  the  Chaldean  prophet  many  great  and  wondeifid 
things.  The  Patriarch  must  have  stood  in  awe  as  he  was 
shown  "the  intelligences  that  were  organized  before  the  worU 
was. '  Abraham  beheld  "many  of  the  noble  and  great  ones, 
some  of  them,  no  doubt,  were  being  prepared  to  come  forth  in 
the  latter  days  to  help  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Kingdom. 
Among  these  were  many  of  the  early  members  in  every  land 
and  from  every  culture.  The  following  is  the  story  of  two  such 
pioneers.  Pioneers  who,  even  though  they  belonged  to  differ¬ 
ent  cultures  and  countries,  shared  a  conviction  of  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  they  had  embraced. 


Rafael  Monroy;  Stalwart  in  Times  of  Strife 

The  outskirts  of  the  small  town  of  San  Marcos,  Tula  in 
Hidalgo.  Mexico  witnessed  a  quiet  and  unprecedented  event 
on  June  11.  1913;  an  extremely  significant 
event  despite  its  simplicity.  This  was  the 
day  of  the  first  Latter-day  Saint  baptism  in 
that  small  Mexican  town.’  There  was  only  a 
handful  of  people  present  at  the  river  bank 
as  W.  Ernest  Young  took  Rafael  Monroy, 
his  mother,  and  two  of  his  sisters  into  the 
water.  One  by  one,  he  baptized  them.  The 
converts  were  so  excited  to  be  baptized 
that  they  wanted  to  go  back  into  the  water 
right  away  to  perform  baptisms  for  their 
deceased  ancestors.  After  it  was  explained 
that  such  ordinances  could  only  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  temple,  the  recent  converts 
V.  alked  to  a  grove  to  be  confirmed  members 
or  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Rey  L 
PratL  a  man  full  of  hope  and  love  for  the  Mexican  people,  per¬ 


formed  the  confirmations.''  To  Rafael,  this  day  seemed  to  be 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  events  which  led  him  to  the  true 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  reality,  it  was  only  the  beginning  of 
a  life  devoted  to  keeping  the  faith  of  Christ,  which  years  later 
would  place  him  before  a  firing  squad,  a  life-threatening 
challenge  to  his  faith. 

Five  years  earlier,  on  December  28,  1906,  a  new  family 
had  arrived  to  San  Marcos.’  The  family  were  descendants 
from  the  Otomi  Indians"  and  firm  in  their  Catholic  beliefs. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  a  widow  named  Jesucita  de 
Monroy.  She  came  to  San  Marcos  with  her  five  children,  the 
oldest  of  which  was  Rafael.  They  set  up  a  store  and  for  the 
next  few  years  went  about  their  business  earning  the  respect 
of  the  neighbors.  Rafael  enjoyed  much  prosperity.  He  even 
held  several  city  positions,  one  of  which  was  judge.’  In  time, 
he  was  married  to  a  woman  named  Guadalupe  and  moved  to 
a  ranch  outside  San  Marcos.  He  gained 
many  friends,  one  of  whom  was  named 
Jesus  Sanchez.  It  was  well  known  that 
Sanchez  was  a  Protestant.  Consequently, 
Sanchez  was  often  criticized  by  the 
dwellers  of  the  traditional  Mexican  town, 
but  Rafael,  however,  valued  his  friend¬ 
ship.* 

Sanchez  eventually  passed  away. 
Rafael  was  present  at  his  funeral,  and  it 
was  there  where  he  met  President  Rey  L. 
Pratt  who  presided  over  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Mexican  Mission.''  From  that  point 
on,  a  lasting  friendship  developed.  A 
friendship  that  would  prove  true  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  which  President  Pratt  spent  away  from  Mexico 
because  of  a  bloody  civil  war.  President  Pratt  became  quite 


With  tears  in  his 
eyes,  Rafael  anoint¬ 
ed  his  daughter  and 
blessed  her  to  be 
healed.  The  Lord 
blessed  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  faith,  and 
the  girl  was  healed. 


fond  of  Rafael.  After  Rafael’s  baptism.  President  Pratt  invited 
him  to  an  American  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Mexico 
City.'"  For  Rafael,  President  Pratt  would  become  a  mentor 
and  a  source  of  strength  during  trials  and  hardship. 

The  trials  and  hardship  began  almost  directly  after 
Rafael’s  baptism.  Joining  a  church  considered  to  be  both  for¬ 
eign  and  Protestant  was  not  acceptable  to  the  people  of  San 
Marcos.  As  a  consequence,  the  members  of  the  Monroy  fam¬ 
ily  faced  much  rejection.  They  were  often  the  target  of  insults 
and  offensive  signs  painted  on  walls.  Some  people  refused  to 
speak  to  them  or  even  greet  them.  Their  store  was  boycotted, 
and  Rafael’s  sisters  were  not  allowed  into  many  of  the 
homes."  The  relatives  of  the  Monroy  family  were  not  under¬ 
standing  either.  Shortly  after  the  bap¬ 
tisms,  Rafael’s  aunt  came  to  visit.  Even 
though  his  aunt  did  not  disrespect  them 
when  she  found  out  they  had  joined  a  new 
faith,  she  spread  the  word  and  soon  their 
extended  family  considered  them  out¬ 
casts.” 

Despite  such  opposition,  Rafael  never 
steered  away  from  the  path  he  decided  to 
follow.  Years  later,  while  still  battling 
opposition  and  trying  to  survive  a  civil 
war,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  his 
source  of  strength  and  joy.  He  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  W.  Ernest  Young  in  1914  saying,  “A 
year  ago  I  entered  the  flock  of  Christ  .  .  . 

Oh,  brother,  how  happy  we  are  to  belong 
to  this  Christian  denomination.””  Truly, 

Brother  Young  was  right  when  he  record¬ 
ed  in  his  journal  that  Rafael  Monroy  was 
“a  fine  fellow  who  has  the  spirit  of  the 


gospel.”'" 

It  was  this  spirit  which  took  Rafael  to  .Mexico  City 
he  found  out  the  Church  leaders  were  leaving  the  cr: 

They  were  leaving  in  response  to  a  request  made  by  th-,  - 
State  Department  through  Mexican  newspapers  asking  a 
American  citizens  to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  possible  dr  ; 
to  the  dangers  posed  by  the  civil  war.”  Rafael  was  determined 
to  see  President  Pratt  one  more  time,  so  he  traveled  by  train 
the  capital.'"  President  Pratt  was  surprised  by  Rafael" .  unan¬ 
nounced  visit.  He  was  inspired  to  ordain  Rafael  an  elder  to 
look  after  the  Church  in  San  Marcos.” 

Rafael  soon  became  the  first  branch  president  in  San 
Marcos.  It  was  challenging  to  be  a  Church  leader  in  Mexico 
at  the  time.  Ten  years  earlier.  Church  authorities  had  left  the 
country  due  to  unrest,  but  they  had  returned  in  1901.  Since 
the  return  of  the  missionaries  and  under  President  Pratt  s  lov¬ 
ing  leadership,  missionary  work  had  progressed.  The 
Mexican  Saints  were  promised  that  there  w'ould  always  be 
missionaries  and  priesthood  holders  in  Mexico  from  that  point 
on.  When  the  American  leadership  left  in  1913,  "Mormon 
leaders  remained  because  ordained  Mexican  Mormons  earned 
their  load  and  would  continue  to  do  so.  alone,  for  more  than 
four  years.  ”'*  One  of  these  leaders  was  Rafael,  and  he  faced 
the  challenge  with  full  determination. 

Upon  returning  to  San  Marcos.  Rafael  organized  a  branch 
whose  attendance  increased  from  1  to  23  in  uvo  months.” 
This  can  be  attributed  to  his  attitude  of  seix  ice.  For  example. 
Rafel  was  very  concerned  because  the  revolution  left  many 
members  without  employment  and  without  means  to  proMde 
for  their  families.’"  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  find  ways  to 
help  the  destitute  members  to  obtain  employment,  es  en  when 
he  himself  was  impoverished  by  the  war."'  No  matter  what  the 
situation  was,  members  could  always  count  on  finding  a  place 
to  stay  and  a  helping  hand  at  his  home. 


Baptismal  service  of  (L-R)  Rafael  Monroy,  Jovita  Monroy,  and  Guadalupe  Monroy  hefd  on  .'.cv 
were  baptized  by  the  other  man  pictured  here,  W,  Ernest  Young. 
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CHILDREN  OF  PROMISE 


One  of  the 
keys  to  Rafael’s 
growth  was  his 
own  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  in  the 
Lord’s  anointed 
servants.  He  dili¬ 
gently  communi¬ 
cated  by  letter 
with  President 
Pratt,  who  contin¬ 
ued  to  preside 
over  the  mission 
from  the  United 
States.  The  coun¬ 
sel  which  Pre¬ 
sident  Pratt  gave 
Rafael  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  helping 
Rafael  guide  the 
branch  through 
turbulent  times 
and  also  in  helping  Rafael  strengthen  his  faith.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  Rafael’s  daughter  fell  very  ill,  to  the  point  of  death.  The 
visits  of  the  doctors  proved  to  be  fruitless.  The  neighbors 
viewed  the  girl’s  sickness  as  divine  punishment.  They  insist¬ 
ed  that  Rafael  should  pray  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  beg¬ 
ging  forgiveness  for  having  gone  astray,  because  that  was  the 
only  way  the  girl  could  be  healed.  President  Pratt  instructed 
Rafael  by  letter  to  rely  on  the  priesthood  and  the  Lord.  With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  Rafael  anointed  his  daughter  and  blessed  her 
to  be  healed.  The  Lord  blessed  them  according  to  their  faith, 
and  the  girl  was  healed.^^ 

By  1915,  the  revolution  had  come  in  full  force  to  Hidalgo. 
San  Marcos  had  become  a  point  of  con¬ 
stant  battle  between  two  revolutionary  fac¬ 
tions,  Carrancistas  and  Zapatistas. 

Railroad  beds  were  ripped  up;  locomo¬ 
tives  and  stock  were  set  on  fire;  and  often 
personal,  political,  and  religious  differ¬ 
ences  were  violently  settled”  Even  in  the 
midst  of  such  turmoil,  Rafael  continued 
holding  Church  meetings  and  being  true  to 
his  principles.  During  the  last  Church 
meeting  he  presided  over  in  mortality, 

Rafael  preached  about  having  faith  as  the 
apostles  of  old,  and  he  said  that  the  Saints 
of  San  Marcos  would  gladly  follow  the 
example  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Steven  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  own  lives  for  the  testimony  of 
Christ.” 

The  Zapatista  rebels  took  over  San  Marcos  in  July  1915.” 
Rafael  was  accused  of  being  a  Carrancista  as  well  as  associ¬ 
ating  with  Americans.”  This  placed  him  in  a  very  delicate  sit¬ 


uation,  especially 
when  the 

Zapatista  revolu¬ 
tionaries  started 
demanding 
weapons  from 
him.  Rafael 
explained  that  he 
was  a  peaceful 
man,  and  that  he 
had  no  weapons. 
He  was  threat- 
1  ened  with  death 

%  and  was  impri- 
£ 

S  soned  along  with 
S'  his  three  sisters.” 

•c 

8  The  revolutionar¬ 
ies  found  out 
Rafael  was  a 
member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  They  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would 
denounce  his  religion.”  Rafael  would  not,  so  he  was  placed 
before  a  firing  squad  along  with  his  counselor  Vicente 
Morales.”  Rafael  stood  valiantly  before  the  firing  squad.  His 
mortal  life  would  have  been  spared  by  denouncing  the  gospel, 
but  Rafael  Monroy  did  not  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  true. 

The  martyrdom  of  Rafael  was  thought  by  many  of  the 
neighbors  to  be  the  end  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Marcos.”  They  were  wrong.  The 
work  Rafael  had  been  so  anxiously  engaged  in  was  greater 
than  his  own  life.  His  example  of  diligent  service  and  deter¬ 
mination  inspired  those  who  met  him,  as  well  as  generations 
of  Mexican  Saints  since,  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  finish  the  course,  and  keep  the  faith.” 

Emil  Pooley:  The  Fulfilment  of 

Prophecy 

Years  later,  in  another  country,  a 
different  man  also  lived  a  diligent  life  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  His  name  was  Emil 
Pooley.  He  was  a  faithful  parent  in  Zion, 
and  sent  all  of  his  seven  children  to 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU).  On  a 
certain  occasion,  one  of  his  daughters, 
Esther,  met  one  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  taught  and  baptized  her  parents.  The 
returned  missionary  was  not  happy  about 
his  mission,  because  he  had  not  had  many 
baptisms.”  However,  among  the  few  he 
had  baptized  was  a  special  family  by  the  name  of  Pooley. 
Little  did  the  missionary  know  that  Emil  would  live  a  life  of 
complete  dedication  and  touch  the  lives  of  many  others. 


Emil  Pooley  and  his  wife,  Clara,  were  the  first  Hopi  converts  to  the  Church  in  their  area.  They  began  a  legacy  of 
Church  service  that  has  been  passed  down  to  their  children. 


The  decision  to  join 
the  Church  was  not 
an  easy  one  for 
Emil.  When  he 
finally  made  up  his 
mind  to  become  a 
Latter-day  Saint, 
Emil  did  it  with  full 
conviction. 
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Love  Story  Hidden  in  Graves  of  Lepers 

By  Sister  Donna  J.  Bowen,  Public  Communications  missionary,  Hawaii  Honolulu  Mission 


"Death  before  death,"  the  Egyptians  called  leprosy. 

When  it  entered  the  life  of  early  Hawaiian  Church  convert  Kitty  Napela 
in  the  winter  months  of  1872,  she  and  her  husband,  Jonathon,  walked  togeth¬ 
er  to  meet  it.  Leprosy  was  then  the  most  dreaded  of  diseases;  but  Kitty's 
infection  was  Jonathon's  problem,  and  he  protected  her  as  they  faced  it  - 
together. 

Stalwarts  in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
their  story  of  love,  fidelity  and  service  under  tragic  conditions  remains  an 
inspiration  to  all  husbands  and  wives  who  believe  in  eternal  families. 

Like  the  New  Testament's  Cornelius  of  Caesarea,  Jonathon  Hawaii 
Napela  was  a  "devout  man  and  one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house  . . .  and 
prayed  to  God  always."  From  his  first  introduction  to  the  gospel  by  the 
Mormon 

missionaries,  he  was  obedient  to  the  Lord  and  His  servants.  His  wife.  Kitty 
Richardson  Napela,  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
islands,  and  he  loved  her  devotedly. 

Leprosy  was  not  unusual  in  1872.  It  had  invaded  almost  every  village 
in  the  Islands.  Hawaiian  law  facilitated  divorce  when  one  person  contracted 
leprosy,  since  the  one  infected  had  to  be  isolated  at  the  leper  colony.  There 
was  no  cure  or  effective  treatment  for  the  disease. 

In  1865  a  green  peninsula  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  Molokai, 
guarded  by  high  cliffs  and  accessible  only  from  the  ocean,  was  set  aside  by 
the  Hawaiian  government  as  a  dwelling  place  for  those  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

Originally  only  those  with  the  disease  were  allowed  in  the  colony  at 
Kalawao.  (The  older  leper  colony  was  at  Kalawao;  the  newer  patient  com¬ 
munity  is  at  Kalaupapa.)  There  were  no  amenities,  not  even  shelter  or  food, 
and  no  medical  help  for  the  ill.  Occasionally  small  ships  pulled  close  to  the 
peninsula  and  unloaded  meager  rations  of  food  that  were  soaked  with  sea 
water  before  the  weak  and  sickened  people  could  drag  them  ashore.  The  new 
patients  were  unloaded  the  same  way.  The  inhabitants  had  no  equipment  to 
fish,  to  garden,  or  to  build  shelters. 

In  the  words  of  historian  Alfons  L.  Korn,  "social  oblivion  followed  by 
a  harrowing  form  of  death,  sooner  or  later,  was  the  common  lot  of  Molokai 
lepers  during  the  late  19th  century." 

Jonathon  could  not  let  Kitty  face  such  a  future  alone.  He  requested  an 
appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  colony,  which  enabled  him  to 
accompany  Kitty  and  become  her  Kokua  (helper  or  nurse).  They  arrived  in 
the  colony  in  January  1873. 

Bom  on  the  island  of  Maui  Sept.  11,  1813,  of  chiefly  rank,  Napela  qual¬ 
ified  by  heritage  and  age  for  formal  education  brought  by  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  the  1820s.  He  was  educated  at  Lahainaluna  Seminary  by 
Congregationalist  teachers.  When  he  met  Elder  George  Q.  Cannon,  one  of 
the  first  Mormon  missionaries  on  Maui,  in  December  1851.  Napela  was  a  cir¬ 
cuit  court  judge  and  magistrate  of  Wailuku  District. 

Napela  used  his  influence  to  assist  the  missionaries,  providing  housing 
and  opportunities  to  teach.  For  this  he  was  abused  by  the  local  minister  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  position  as  magistrate.  Jonathon  and  Kitty 
were  baptized  Jan.  5,  1852,  and  their  only  living  child,  Harriet  Panana 
Kaiwaokalani  Napela,  was  bora  two  months  later. 

Napela  generously  shared  his  spiritual  strength.  Elder  George  Q. 
Cannon  records  in  his  journal:  "May  1,  1852.  Brother  Napela  preached  to  a 
lady  who  desired  to  be  baptized,  but  had  for  the  past  five  years  been  unable 
to  walk  upright  and  had  to  crawl  wherever  she  went.  He  commanded  her  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  arise  and  walk,  and  she  did  so.  Several  other  peo¬ 
ple  came  into  the  Church  as  a  result  of  this  miracle,  for  her  malady  was  well 
known." 

Elder  Cannon  records  another  occasion  when  he  and  several  other  mis¬ 
sionaries  had  been  detained  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  for  weeks  by  torrential 
rains  common  to  that  area.  One  morning  Napela  was  requested  to  offer  a 
prayer  in  their  behalf  that  they  might  travel:  during  his  prayer  the  elements 
calmed,  and  the  missionaries  were  able  to  leave  that  day. 


Napela  assisted  Elder  Cannon  with  the  translation  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  into  Hawaiian.  He  obtained  land  and  helped  to  build  houses  of 
worship.  He  was  instrumental  in  protecting  the  saints  from  exploitation  by 
apostates. 

In  1869  he  petitioned  King  Kamehameha  I  for  permission  to  leave  the 
Islands  for  a  trip  to  the  United  States.  Permission  was  given,  and  he  traveled 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  receive  his  endowments,  the  first  Hawaiian  to  be 
endowed,  on  Aug.  2.  1869. 

It  was  a  60-year-old  man  of  stature  who  arrived  at  Kalawao  on  Molokai 
with  his  distressed  wife.  He  immediately  began  working  to  improve  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  island,  and  when  Father  Damien  arrived  May  10,  1873,  there 
was  a  pier  where  food  could  be  unloaded  and  where  new  inmates  could 
arrive  without  being  soaked. 

In  June  1873,  another  victim  of  leprosy  arrived,  Peter  Young  Kaeo.  a 
descendant  of  ancient  kings  of  Kauai  and  a  younger  half-brother  of  King 
Kamehameha  1.  Kaeo  coixesponded  in  great  detail  with  his  cousin.  Queen 
Emma,  the  consort  of  King  Kamehameha  IV.  From  his  letters  much  is 
learned  of  Napela's  activities  and  the  growing  friendship  and  admiration  he 
had  for  Napela. 

The  responsibility  of  keeping  order  in  the  settlement  and  the  people  of 
Kalawao  fed  and  clothed  was  Napela's.  Despite  the  constant  reports  he  sent 
to  the  board  of  health  in  Honolulu  of  hunger  and  exposure  to  cold,  lack  of 
housing  and  clothing,  the  need  for  more  and  better  food,  little  was  done  by 
the  government. 

As  a  Mormon  elder,  Napela  began  Sunday  meetings  and  was  later  set 
apart  as  branch  prsident.  He  also  served  as  judge  for  the  colony,  creating  and 
enforcing  law  and  order. 

Kitty's  health  was  unstable,  with  more  periods  of  being  ill.  Her  face 
and  arm  were  severely  swollen,  but  her  beauty  remained.  There  were  times 
when  in  remission  she  would  go  horseback  riding,  or  even  bathing  or  visit¬ 
ing. 

Then  in  October  1873  came  distressing  news.  The  board  of  health  had 
tired  of  Napela's  pleas  and  petitions.  He  was  dismissed  as  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  and  ordered  to  leave  the  leper  settlement  and  return  home. 

Kitty  had  been  ill  and  was  still  weak.  Kaeo  wrote,  ".  .  .  if  this  sepera- 
tion  [sic]  will  really  take  place  I  think  it  will  break  her  heart.  Napela  1  under¬ 
stand  is  going  to  write  to  the  Board  to  allow  him  to  remain  with  his  wife  as 
Kokua. ...  I  rode  home  and  passing  the  store,  1  heard  the  natives  saying  that 
the  Catholic  priest  [Father  Damien]  was  weeping." 

The  Board  allowed  Napela  to  stay,  justifying  their  decision;  "...  it 
would  be  unwise  to  release  him  from  the  settlement,  by  reason  of  his  long 
stay  amongst  and  his  constant  mingling  with  the  lepers,  and  if  released  he 
might  spread  the  disease." 

Kitty's  infection  progressed  slowly.  Napela,  as  branch  president,  trav¬ 
eled  to  Laie  for  conference  in  April  1876,  where  he  met  with  friends  for  the 
last  time. 

In  1877,  Jonathon  contracted  leprosy,  and  in  him  it  progressed  rapidly. 
Elder  Henry  R  Richards  visited  the  colony  in  1878  and  found  Napela  rav¬ 
aged  by  the  disease  and  almost  unrecognizable.  Still,  he  was  caring  for  the 
saints  as  district  president  over  the  two  branches  now  organized. 

Napela  died  Aug.  5,  1879,  his  love  for  his  wife  undiminished.  She, 
finally  left  alone,  followed  him  in  1881. 

Elder  Yoshihiko  Kikuchi  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  memori¬ 
alized  Napela  in  his  April  1988  general  conference  talk:  "Because  his  wife 
had  to  go  to  Kalaupapa,  the  leper  colony,  Jonathon,  too,  wanted  to  go.  He 
took  her  hand,  and  they  went  there  together.  Why  would  he  do  this? 
Because  he  loved  her  so  much.  He  knew  that  life  is  eternal  and  love  is  eter¬ 
nal,  even  through  days  of  "sickness  and  health.'" 
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Emil  Pooley  was  born  in  Hotevilla,  Arizona  on  April  of 
1907.  He  was  raised  as  a  Hopi  and  received  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  from  his  family.  His  uncle  shared  words  of  wisdom  with 
him  when  he  counseled  Emil  that  although 
he  was  Hopi,  he  should  not  to  be  initiated  in 
the  Hopi  religion.  His  uncle  told  him 
instead  to  wait,  to  wait  for  the  right  reli¬ 
gion,  and  once  he  found  it,  he  was  to  join  it, 
study  it,  and  teach  it  to  the  Hopi.”  The  sage 
counsel  was  not  ignored  by  Emil,  who  did 
not  become  initiated  in  the  Hopi  religion. 

Life  went  on  for  Emil.  He  moved  to 
Winslow,  Arizona,  where  he  worked  for  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  While  working  there,  he 
was  set  up  on  a  blind  date  with  Clara,  a 
Navajo  girl  who  worked  at  the  Petrified 
Forest  near  Holbrook,  Arizona.  They  met 
at  the  Holbrook  post  office  and  fell  in  love. 

It  was  in  Holbrook  that  they  had  met,  so  it  seemed  fitting  that 
it  was  there  where  they  married  in  August,  1943.^'* 

The  Pooleys  became  friends  with  a  Latter-day  Saint  man 
named  Martin  Busham.  Busham  would  travel  to  Winslow 
selling  vegetables.  His  relationship  with  the  Pooleys  started 
as  a  simple  acquaintance  and  eventually  developed  into  a  lov¬ 
ing  friendship.  When  their  daughter  Esther,  was  born,  the 
Pooleys  allowed  Busham  to  name  her.  They  had  discussions 
about  the  Church,  but  Emil  and  Clara  were  not  yet  ready  to 
accept  the  gospel.” 

As  the  years  went  by,  Emil  continued  remaining  aloof  of 
all  religions  and  denominations.  He  faced  several  challenges 
during  this  period, 
one  of  them  being 
drinking.  Clara 
became  increasing¬ 
ly  concerned  about 
her  husband’s 
drinking.  One  day, 
she  uttered  a  sim¬ 
ple  yet  deeply  felt 
prayer:  “God,  if 

you’re  there,  help 
me.’’”  Not  fifteen 
minutes  later,  two 
men  in  white  shirts 
and  ties  knocked  at 
her  door.  She 
invited  them  in, 
and  they  taught  her 
about  the  true 
gospel.  One  of  the 
missionaries  was 
impressed  to  tell 
her  about  the  Word 
of  Wisdom.  He 


challenged  her  to  live  it  even  as  a  coffee  pot  sat  on  the  stove. 
Clara  was  so  impressed  by  the  message  that  she  invited  them 
to  return  when  her  husband  arrived  home  from  work.” 

Clara  insisted  that  Emil  stay  home 
that  night.  Emil  was  unwilling  at  first, 
but  he  finally  decided  to  stay  in  order  to 
show  the  missionaries  he  did  not  care 
for  their  message.  The  elders  gave  the 
Pooleys  love  and  the  restored  message 
of  the  Savior.”  Emil  was  impressed  by 
the  similarities  between  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  preached  by  these 
Latter-day  Saint  missionaries,  and  the 
Hopi  religion,  as  it  had  been  taught  to 
him.  In  particular  he  was  impressed 
with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  marriage, 
which  resembled  Hopi  beliefs.” 

Furthermore,  the  Hopi  believe  that 
when  they  first  came  to  this  land,  they  came  with  white  men 
as  well.  They  did  not  come  from  the  North,  but  rather  migrat¬ 
ed  from  the  South.  The  white  men  continued  the  migration 
and  went  eastward.  They  took  with  them  two  copies  of  sacred 
records.  The  Hopi  kept  two  other  copies  of  the  same  records. 
According  to  Hopi  belief,  the  white  men  will  return.  When 
they  do,  the  white  men  will  bring  the  records  with  them.  The 
Hopi  will  compare  both  sets  of  records.  If  the  records  are  the 
same,  it  will  mean  that  the  true  white  brothers  have  returned.'"’ 
These  similarities  were  very  important  to  Emil.  He  realized 
that  there  was  something  special  about  this  new  faith.  It  was 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  both  The  Book  of  Mormon  and 

Hopi  belief  prophe¬ 
sied  that  white  men 
would  bring  the 
truth  to  Native 
Americans.  Emil 
pondered  such 
things,  and  the 
words  he  was  being 
taught  sunk  deep 
into  his  heart.^' 
Even  so,  the 
decision  to  join  the 
Church  was  not  an 
easy  one  for  Emil."*^ 
When  he  finally 
made  up  his  mind 
to  become  a  Latter- 
day  Saint,  Emil  did 
it  with  full  convic¬ 
tion.  He  was  bap¬ 
tized,  along  with 
Clara  and  their  old¬ 
est  child,  Raymond, 
on  October  24, 


His  daughter,  Esther, 
watched  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  Emil  had  to 
attend  a  meeting  and 
the  truck  broke  down. 
The  devout  father  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  walk  thirty 
miles  to  the  meeting. 


Emil  is  seen  here  making  Kachina  dolls  with  his  son,  George.  Emil's  children  learned  more  than  doll  making 
from  him,  they  also  learned  to  love  the  Gospel. 
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1948.'^^  Persecution  and  trials  began  almost  directly  after  their 
baptisms.  The  Hopi  did  not  readily  accept  members  of  their 
community  joining  other  religions.  As  a  consequence,  much 
opposition  came  from  Emil’s  family  and  friends.'”  The  rejec¬ 
tion  was  such  that,  at  times,  Clara  even  wept.'*^  Emil  and  Clara 
were  determined  to  “teach  and  raise  their  family  with  the 
teachings  of  the  gospel,  [so]  they  moved  their  family  to 
Joseph  City,  Arizona,  a  Mormon  community  20  miles  east  of 
Winslow. 

Raising  a  family  unto  the  Lord  was  not  an  easy  thing.  As 
a  family,  the  Pooleys  had  their  ups  and  downs,  yet  Emil  and 
Clara  pushed  along.  It  was  their  trust  in  the  Lord  which  kept 
them  going."*’  It  was  their  faith  in  Christ  which  took  them,  on 
May  31,  1950,  to  the  Mesa  Arizona  Temple  to  be  sealed.  The 
night  previous  to  the  sealing,  Emil  had  a  dream.  In  it,  he  was 
reading  The  Book  of  Mormon  when  someone  came  to  the 
front  door.  It  was  his  deceased  father.  The  father  expressed 
his  happiness  at  his  son’s  sealing  and  his  desire  to  be  sealed  to 
his  own  wife,  who  still  lived  at  the  time."**  The  next  morning 
was  beautiful  as  Emil  and  Clara  went  through  the  temple  and 
joined  their  four  children  in  the  sealing  room.  They  knelt 
together  around  the  altar  and  became  an  eternal  family.'*'* 

Emil  cared  a  lot  for  his  family,  and  wanted  them  to 
receive  all  of  the  blessings  the  gospel  offered.  He  sought  to 
always  be  an  example  to  them.  For  example,  his  daughter, 
Esther,  watched  on  one  occasion  when  Emil  had  to  attend  a 
meeting  and  the  truck  broke  down.  The  devout  father  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  walk  thirty  miles  to  the  meeting.  This,  and  other 
examples  of  devout  worship,  resulted  in  all  of  his  sons  and 
grandsons  going  on  missions,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad. 

Emil  also  stressed  to  his  children  the  importance  of 
receiving  an  education.  He  loved  BYU,  so  when  it  came 
down  to  helping  his  children  achieve  a  wholesome  education, 
he  sent  all  of  them  to  BYU.^“  While  at  BYU,  Esther  met  the 
missionary  who  was  so  unaware  of  Emil’s  on-going  faithful¬ 
ness.  Perhaps  the  missionary  failed  to  understand  the  affect 
Emil  had  on  his  own  family  and  others.  His  example  of  dili¬ 
gent  service  and  determination  inspired  his  family,  as  well  as 
others  who  met  him,  to  move  forth  with  faith  in  every  foot¬ 
step. 

Much  like  Rafael  Monroy  before  him,  Emil  Pooley  was  a 
pioneer  among  his  people.  Both  the  Mexican  Saint  and  the 
Hopi  Saint  lived  their  lives  giving  full-hearted  service  to  the 
Lord,  and  the  impact  of  their  lives  went  far  beyond  the  small 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  No  doubt  these  men  were 
among  the  great  and  noble  ones  whom  were  prepared  to  come 
forth  in  the  last  dispensation  to  strengthen  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 
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The  Good  Earth 

Everlastmg  Mother  of  Past,  Present,  and  Future 

by  Neng  Lao 


When  we  arrived  in  San  Diego  from  Thailand,  we  lived 
in  a  public  housing  unit  by  the  canyon.  I  remember  my  moth¬ 
er  planting  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  herbs  in  our  tiny  back¬ 
yard.  Where  the  iron  fence  divided  the  wild  slope  of  the 
canyon  from  our  cultivated  yard,  she  scattered  pumpkin  and 
squash  seeds.  In  the  summer,  when  my  sisters  and  I  went  to 
explore  the  canyon  and  pick  wild  flowers,  we  could  always 
identify  our  house  by  the  river  of  pumpkin  foliage  that 
splashed  down  the  canyon  face. 

When  I  asked  my  parents  why  the  Hmong  loved  to  farm 
so  much,  they  replied  simply,  “Farming  is  in  the  blood.” 
Gardening  in  a  tiny  yard  is  no  comparison  to  the  exhilaration 
of  clearing  a  vast  plot  of  land  each  year  for  the  planting  sea¬ 
son. 

From  their  soft  voices,  1  could  see  a  tapestry  of  pristine 
jungles  and  bamboo  houses;  but  1  could  not  imagine  myself, 
with  machete  in  hand,  slashing  and  clearing  a  new  patch  of 
forest  every  season.  My  ancestors  had  been  doing  this  for 
countless  decades. 

“Everything  in  America  has  become  so  convenient  for  the 
young  people,”  my  parents  said.  “But  we  old  ones  are  lost  in 
this  wilderness  of  technology.”  Their  long  silences,  broken  by 
heavy  sighs,  conveyed  to  me  the  depth  of  their  yearning  for 
Laos.  “If  we  could  have  our  lands  back,”  they  continued  in 
earnest,  “we  would  gladly  toil  with  our  might  and  know  the 
blessings  of  the  earth  once  more.” 

Regarding  the  earth  as  a  living  entity  may  seem  a  bizarre 
concept.  For  my  people,  the  Hmong,  the  land  was  their  joy. 
As  farmers,  they  literally  depended  on  the  earth  for  their  sur¬ 
vival.  The  soil  nourished  their  crops  and  the  forests  provided 
abundant  plants  which  were  gathered  and  used  for  curing 
common  ailments. 

They  also  believed  that  spirits,  benevolent  or  otherwise, 
were  specifically  assigned  to  uphold  nature’s  continuum  and 
that  lack  of  respect  or  misuse  of  nature  would  incur  their 
wrath.  Thus,  after  each  planting  my  people  praised  the  earth 
and  hoped  that  rain  would  come  to  bathe  and  nourish  the 
seeds  helping  them  to  grow. 

In  this  simple  way,  the  Hmong  lived.  They  revered  the 
earth  and  what  it  could  provide.  A  good  harvest  kept  neigh¬ 
bors  in  balance  with  one  another  and  with  nature.  There  were 
no  contentions,  for  there  was  enough  land  for  everyone  to 
farm  and  the  forest  always  provided  medicinal  plants  for  their 
well  being. 

In  the  United  States,  perhaps  no  other  group  of  people 
coexisted  better  with  nature  than  the  Native  Americans. 
Beyond  mere  gratitude  for  nature’s  bounty,  they  identified  the 
earth  as  a  mother.  This  realization  was  immortalized  by 
Smohalla,  a  Wanapum  Indian,  who  passionately  exclaimed: 

You  ask  me  to  plow  the  ground!  Shall  I  take  a  knife  and 


tear  my  mother’s  bosom?  Then  when  I  die  she  will  not  take 
me  to  her  bosom  to  rest.  You  ask  me  to  dig  for  stone!  Shall  I 
dig  under  her  skin  for  her  hones?  Then  when  I  die  /  cannot 
enter  her  body  to  be  born  again.  You  ask  me  to  cut  grass  and 
make  hay  and  sell  it ..  .  !  But  how  dare  /  cut  off  my  mother’s 
hair!  ‘ 

These  stirring  words  convey  and  confirm  many  tribes’ 
similar  attitudes  of  reverence  for  the  earth  as  a  maternal  being 
with  a  soul.  Except  for  agricultural  purposes,  physical 
exploitation  of  the  land  for  commercial  and  material  gain  was 
considered  an  unpardonable  offense. 

Long  before  European  explorers  discovered  and  divided 
the  Western  continents  among  their  royal  counterparts,  innu¬ 
merable  tribes  of  native  people  had  already  colonized  and 
were  enjoying  the  bounty  of  the  Americas.  From  the  encom¬ 
passing  Northwestern  sea  coast  to  the  Midwestern  woodlands 
and  plains  to  the  pristine  forests  of  the  Southeast  and  beyond 
to  South  America,  diverse  tribes  inhabited  the  American  con¬ 
tinents. 

When  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  Americas,  they  looked 
upon  the  lush  virgin  land  as  a  vast  wilderness  waiting  to  be 
cultivated.  Their  linear  concept  of  progress  demanded  the 
physical  alteration  of  the  land  as  proof  of  civilization.  For  the 
Europeans,  the  earth’s  value  lay  beyond  the  flora  and  fauna. 
Their  quests  lay  in  the  vein  of  ores,  such  as  gold,  silver  and 
various  other  metals  which  they  deemed  more  sacred  and 
everlasting  than  foraging  beasts  and  cumbersome  forests.  The 
civilized  Europeans  could  not  comprehend  the  Natives’  placid 
existence  with  nature. 

Contrary  to  the  Europeans  view  that  Native  Americans 
were  primitive,  each  tribe  had  its  own  laws,  customs,  a  unique 
and  complex  myth  of  how  it  came  into  existence  with  nature, 
and  a  common  belief  in  a  celestial  being  simply  named  as  The 
Creator.  They  believed  The  Creator  consecrated  the  earth  and 
all  its  bounty  for  the  use  of  its  children.  These  children,  the 
natives,  in  turn  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  sacred  being,  a 
nurturing  mother  who  cared  for  them  by  providing  game  and 
numerous  edible  plants. 

In  each  creation  myth,  regional  tribes  designated  a  land 
formation  in  which  they  held  to  be  sacred.  The  Cherokee,  for 
example,  believed  that  The  Creator  entrusted  them  with  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  which  provided  them  with  bountiful 
forest  game  and  edible  plants.^  Similarly,  the  San  Francisco 
Peaks  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona  were  revered  by  the 
Southwestern  tribes  of  Hopi,  Navajo,  and  Apache.^  And,  for 
the  Lakota  Sioux,  nothing  compared  to  the  Black  Hills  which 
was  considered  to  be  the  heart  of  creation  itself.'' 

Although  significant  land  formations  were  held  sacred  by 
respective  regional  tribes,  perhaps  the  most  nostalgic  and 
defining  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Native  Americans  were 
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the  great  bisons  of  the  plains.  Commonly  known  as  buffaloes, 
these  majestic  beasts  were  the  figures  which  characterized  the 
untamed  Midwest.  They  were,  literally,  the  life  blood  which 
sustained  the  cultural,  social  and  spiritual  existence  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Plains  tribes. 

Comprised  of  over  thirty  nations,  including  the  well 
known  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  Shoshone,  Cheyenne  and  Osage,  the 
Plains  Indians  were  the  bison’s  most  ardent  hunters.  They 
believed  that  the  buffaloes  were  the  manifestations  of  Mother 
Earth’s  spiritual  gifts.  During  times  of  great  need,  when  ritu¬ 
alistic  prayers  were  offered  by  the  shamans,  the  earth  would 
release  the  buffaloes  onto  the  plains.  By  hunting  the  migrat¬ 
ing  herd  of  buffaloes,  which  provided  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  the  Native  Americans  lived  in  harmony  with  Mother 
Earth  and  helped  balance  the  natural  course  of  the  universe. 

As  a  representation  of  the  pristine  frontier  of  the  North 
American  continent,  the  pervading  life  force  of  the  proud 
native  and  the  buffalo  are  inseparable.  The  historical  tapestry 
of  North  America  would  be  incomplete  without  the  unity  of 
these  towering  characters.  When  natives  hunted  the  buffalo, 
or  any  other  animal,  the  hunters  became  one  with  the  spirit  of 
the  animal.  In  essence,  “each  hunter  sought  to  discover  his 
quarry  in  a  dream-a  sign  that  the  creature  would  willingly 
surrender  itself  to  [the  hunter’s]  spear  or  arrow.  After  making 
the  kill,  a  hunter  treated  the  carcass  with  respect,  ceremoni¬ 
ously  burying  the  bones  lest  the  animal’s  spirit  take  offense 
and  depart  forever  from  the  hunting  grounds.”^  The  hunters 
were  careful  to  kill  only  enough  for  their  use  and  nothing  ever 
went  to  waste.  Aside  from  the  animal’s  meat,  inedible  parts 
of  the  carcass  such  as  the  horns,  hooves,  skin,  and  sinews 
could  be  processed  into  eating  utensils,  gardening  tools,  tepee 
covers,  and  strong  threads,  respectively. 

For  many  of  the  established  and  domestic  tribes  of  the 
Southeastern  and  Western  regions  of  North  America,  the 
Green  Corn  Ceremony  was  annually  celebrated.  In  the  same 
way  that  the  buffaloes  formed  a  fragile  but  common  bond 
between  the  nomadic  and  feudal  Plains  Indians,  the  Green 
Corn  Ceremony  or  Busk  was  a  sacred  ritual  which  strength¬ 
ened  the  farming  tribes  and  substantiated  their  belief  of  one¬ 
ness  with  the  earth.  This  event  was  usually  commemorated 
during  the  first  corn  harvest  in  autumn  and  was  solemnly 
observed  by  the  tribes  of  Hidatsa,  Seminole,  Creek,  and  the 
Abenaki.® 

Although  the  rituals  differed  according  to  regional  and 
tribal  customs,  the  ceremony  generally  involved  the  cleaning 
out  of  living  spaces,  the  dousing  and  relighting  of  home  fires, 
and  festive  dances.  Chants  of  thanksgiving  to  the  earth  were 
offered  by  the  village  shamans  and  the  new  year  was  wel¬ 
comed.  The  Green  Corn  Ceremony  was  a  symbolic  ritual  of 
renewal  for  the  earth  as  well  as  Native  Americans  themselves. 
During  this  time,  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  renewal  and 
forgiveness,  offenders  were  usually  given  the  chance  to 
redeem  themselves. 

Whether  they  were  the  hunters  of  the  Midwest  plains,  the 


fishermen  of  the  Northern  seacoast,  or  the  farming  tribes  of 
the  East  and  Southwestern  regions,  all  Native  Americans  had 
a  deep  respect  for  the  earth  as  a  nurturing  and  maternal  being. 
They  never  took  nature  for  granted.  Although  outsiders  ini¬ 
tially  regarded  their  culture  and  beliefs  as  primitive,  the 
natives  truly  lived  and  exemplified  the  cycle  of  nature.  They 
hunted  and  utilized  nature’s  resources  according  to  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  only  as  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  their  tribe. 

The  Hmong  culture,  as  well  as  the  Native  American 
beliefs,  emphasized  the  infinite  cycle  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  They  believed  that  the  earth,  created  by  a  supreme 
being,  was  meant  to  be  shared  by  all  people.  Rather  than 
owning  the  land,  the  Hmongs  and  Native  Americans  stressed 
that  people,  in  reality,  belonged  to  the  land.  This  was  an 
observed  and  undisputed  fact  considering  that,  in  both  cul¬ 
tures,  death  was  a  solemn  affair  requiring  elaborate  rituals  in 
which  the  deceased  was  commemorated  back  to  the  earth. 

For  both  the  Native  Americans  and  the  Hmongs,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  universe  existed  everywhere.  Considering  them¬ 
selves  to  be  part  of  nature,  they  conformed  their  lives  to  its 
cycle.  Each  season  of  hunting,  planting,  and  harvesting  was 
a  solemn  and  ongoing  process,  echoing  the  infinite  cycle  of 
conception,  birth,  and  death.  They  also  distinguished  earth’s 
individual  creations  such  as  the  mountains,  trees,  rivers,  and 
animals  from  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  respected 
these  natural  formations  as  sacred  entities  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  continuation  of  their  people  and,  more  important¬ 
ly,  the  environment. 

As  much  as  it  has  been  exploited,  despoiled,  and  abused 
by  its  human  inhabitants  as  well  as  nature’s  own  wrath,  the 
earth  is  an  entity  that  must  be  respected.  We,  however,  need 
to  realize  that  the  balance  between  man  and  nature  is  fragile. 
We  need  to  work  with  one  another  to  preserve  and  conserve 
the  remains  of  some  of  earth’s  great  landscapes  so  that 
younger  generations  may  experience  what  the  earth  has  to 
offer. 

During  this  time  of  the  year  especially,  nature’s  cycle  is 
most  evident.  The  trees  have  lost  their  leaves  and  the  skeletal 
trunk  and  branches  are  left  to  brave  the  onslaught  of  winter. 
However,  upon  closer  examination,  there  are  buds  nestling 
between  each  diverging  branch,  waiting  to  bloom  in  the 
spring.  The  earth  is  alive.  Let  us  make  sure  that  future  gen¬ 
erations  understand  this  concept  so  that  they  can  help  con¬ 
serve  what  is  left  of  some  of  earth’s  spectacular  sceneries  and 
relate  them  to  the  next  generation,  in  essence,  continuing  the 
cycle. 
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Helping 
Hands: 
Interns  on 
the  Move 

By  Alicia  K.  Ormsby 

Students  come  to  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)  from 
all  over  the  world  seeking  an  education  that  will  benefit  them 
in  the  future.  Every  day  is  spent  learning  in  one  way  or  anoth¬ 
er,  from  participating  in  classes  and  studying  long  hours  to 
involving  themselves  in  the  various  events  on  campus,  and 
working  in  occupations  that  assist  them  through  their  acade¬ 
mic  experience.  Their  education  is  enhanced  through  their 
daily  experiences,  as  they  learn  in  and  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

To  enhance  their  educational  experience  and  provide 
hands-on  training  in  their  respective  disciplines,  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  one  of  the  various  internships 
offered  through  the  International  Field  Studies  (IPS)  office. 

The  IPS  office  helps  interested  students  become  involved 
in  an  international  internship  by  connecting  them  with  various 
organizations  which  provide  students  with  the  service  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  are  seeking.  Many  multicultural  students  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  through  partici¬ 
pating  in  IPS.  They  understand  that  involvement  in  intern¬ 
ships  prepares  them  for  their  future  occupations.  Internships 
also  teach  them  the  value  of  serving  others,  thus  emphasizing 
BYU’s  motto  of.  Enter  to  Learn,  Go  Forth  to  Serve. 

Ambassador  David  M.  Kennedy  once  shared  this 
thought.  As  students  of  the  world,  you  must  get  along  with  and 
serve  people  no  matter  what  country  they  live  in.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  examples  of  students  who  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Ambassador  Kennedy  and  enhanced  their  academic  experi¬ 
ence  by  serving  others  in  various  countries. 

Southern  Exposure 

Tanya  Fetui,  from  Potomac,  Maryland,  is  a  junior  study¬ 
ing  sociology  with  an  emphasis  in  research  and  analysis  and 


One  of  the  highlights  of  Tanya  Fetui’s  (front  row,  second  from  left)  internship  was 
being  able  to  meet  The  President  of  South  Africa,  Nelson  Mandella,  who  is  one  of  the 
leaders  bringing  about  equality  in  social  change. 


minoring  in  international  development  and  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Fetui  plans  to  earn  a  masters  in  organizational  behav¬ 
ior  and  pursue  international  sociological  research  while  work¬ 
ing  with  a  non-governmental  organization  in  international 
humanitarian  efforts. 

Because  of  her  research,  Fetui  decided  to  go  to  a  country 
that  would  help  her  gain  new  perspectives  in  her  future  occu¬ 
pational  field.  “There  is  so  much  going  on  in  South  Africa.  If 
you  really  want  to  know  about  social  structure  and  social 
change  you  can  go  there,”  she  said. 

In  preparation  for  her  internship,  Fetui  connected  with 
the  Community  and  Child  Development  Center  (CCDC),  an 
organization  which  specializes  in  early  childhood  develop¬ 
ment.  She  was  given  the  responsibility  to  pilot  a  literacy 
course  for  one  of  the  local  centers.  This  responsibility 
involved  teaching  single  mothers  how  to  read  and  write,  in 
some  of  the  impoverished  areas  in  South  Africa. 

Fetui  began  this  project  assessing  the  participants  and 
their  literacy  levels.  From  those  results  she  began  designing 
a  lesson  manual  that  would  teach  and  assist  those  participat¬ 
ing  in  classes.  When  this  information  had  been  completed, 
Fetui  presented  it  to  the  CCDC  where  additional  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improvement  and  resources  were  given  and  her 
program  was  approved. 

When  the  program  started,  women  and  children  would 
come  into  the  center  daily.  Fetui  and  fellow  workers  began 
class  with  a  song  and  prayer,  and  proceeded  to  teach  reading 
and  writing  skills.  Along  with  the  literacy  curriculum,  an 
applied  principles  section  was  added.  In  this  section  women 
were  taught  about  self-confidence,  goal  setting,  empower¬ 
ment,  and  women’s  rights.  These  principles  helped  build  a 
sense  of  self-worth  within  the  participants,  allowing  their  con- 
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fidence  to  flourish  as  they 
pursued  education. 

One  of  Fetui’s  most 
memorable  experiences 
was  her  last  day  in  South 
Africa.  Fetui  and  other 
students  from  BYU 
decided  to  share  a  special 
lesson  before  leaving 
South  Africa  with  the 
women  they  so  loved. 

They  entitled  the  lesson, 

“You  Are  Special.”  As 
the  volunteers’  lesson 
concluded,  the  students 
started  singing;  it  was 
their  way  of  saying 
“thank  you.”  This  creat¬ 
ed  a  closeness  that  bond¬ 
ed  them  and  leaving  all  of 
them  with  a  lasting  memory. 

Working  with  this  program  gave  Fetui  a  new  perspective 
on  her  future  goals  in  the  social  field.  “It  focused  my  inter¬ 
est  to  help  humanity.  You  go  there,  and  you  realize  your  own 
limitations  and  what  you  can  do  and  what  you  can’t.”  Her 
short  stay  in  South  Africa  led  Fetui  to  thoughts  of  the  need  for 
humanitarian  work  in  her  own  neighborhood.  “A  lot  of  stu¬ 
dents  would  say.  This  is  so  crazy.  I  can’t  believe  this  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Africa.’  It  happens  in  our  own  country!  It’s  even 
more  intense,  because  there  are  first  and  third  worlds  right 
next  to  each  other.  The  study  abroad  experience  helps  you 
realize  that  the  same  things  happen  in  your  own  country  and 
you  can  do  the  things  that  you  did  abroad,  right  here  at 
home.” 

Fetui,  also  gained  a  greater  appreciation  for  education. 
She  said  in  Africa,  public  education  is  not  very  strong.  Most 
schools  are  found  in  one  room  where  students 
ranging  from  ages  10-18  all  learn  together. 

Going  to  school  is  a  privilege  for  most  kids.  It 
requires  a  huge  sacrifice  from  their  family  as 
they  scrape  together  the  10  rand  (which  is 
equivalent  to  $2.00  in  US  currency)  necessary 
for  a  month  or  even  a  year’s  worth  of  educa¬ 
tion,  depending  on  where  they  live.  Seeing 
their  great  sacrifice  was  a  humbling  experi¬ 
ence  for  Fetui.  She  was  reminded  of  the  great 
blessings  that  she  has  had  in  her  life  as  far  as  education  goes. 
Her  words  of  counsel  were  “knowledge  is  power  and  you 
should  take  advantage  of  your  education.” 

Making  a  Difference 

In  the  outskirts  of  Guatemala,  BYU  students  involved  in 
the  Nursing  Program  provide  communities  with  clinical,  hos¬ 
pital,  and  community  nursing.  These  students  work  through 


the  Study  Abroad  Office 
in  conjunction  with  the 
College  of  Nursing,  and 
gain  experience  in  their 
major  by  doing  intern¬ 
ships  for  six  weeks  in 
Jordan,  on  Native 
American  reservations, 
and  in  Hawaii  or 
Guatemala. 

One  of  these  students 
is  Liana  Kongaika  from 
Provo,  Utah.  Kongaika 
grew  up  in  the  South 
Pacific,  living  with  her 
family  in  the  beautiful 
lands  of  Samoa,  Tonga, 
and  Hawaii.  Her  great 
love  for  her  Lamanite 
ancestry  lead  her  to  serve 
the  people  in  Guatemala.  Kongaika’s  interest  was  to  learn 
more  about  the  people  and  the  lands  she  had  read  about  so 
often  in  The  Book  of  Mormon.  While  walking  where  her 
Lamanite  ancestors  walked,  Kongaika  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  posterity  through  her  nursing  internship. 

Kongaika’s  internship  involved  maternity  and  surgical 
work  in  a  local  hospital  and  community  work  in  the  Puesto  de 
Salud,  which  is  a  community  health  center.  While  working 
in  the  different  areas,  Kongaika  had  opportunities  to  really  get 
to  know  and  interact  with  the  natives.  She  was  awed  by  the 
way  these  people  worked  hard  and  so  cheerfully,  even  though 
they  lived  in  such  destitute  situations. 

One  native  that  impressed  Kongaika  was  her  Spanish 
teacher.  He  had  invited  a  group  of  BYU  students  to  his  home 
for  dinner  before  they  left.  “They  made  a  wonderful  dinner 
for  us  and  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Despite  the  fact  that 
they  were  so  poor  they  were  so  willing  to  give 
completely  of  the  food  that  they  had.  It  was  a 
very  humbling  experience  for  me.”  From  the 
examples  of  these  humble  natives,  Kongaika 
found  herself  setting  goals  to  become  more  of 
the  person  she  wanted  to  become. 

Kongaika’s  experiences  in  Guatemala 
not  only  helped  her  personally,  but  also  with 
her  academic  and  occupational  goals.  Her 
experiences  allowed  her  to  apply  her  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  medical  field.  She  found  herself  working  along¬ 
side  nurses  and  doctors  practicing  in  the  local  hospitals.  As 
she  watched  and  assisted  them,  she  gained  an  appreciation  for 
professionalism.  She  found  an  example  of  professionalism  in 
the  work  ethic  of  Jose  one  of  the  nurses  at  the  Puesto  de  Salud 
in  Ciudad  Vieja. 

One  morning,  the  Ciudad  Vieja-Puesto  de  Salud  received 
word  that  an  entire  family  had  been  very  ill  for  a  couple  of 


The  value  of  learning  was  so  important  to  women  in  South  Africa,  that  mother  and  child  would 
trek  miles  to  come  to  the  clinic  to  learn. 


“As  students  of  the 
world,  you  must  get 
along  with  and 
serve  people  no 
matter  what  coun¬ 
try  they  live  in.  ” 
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One  of  the  values  of  Liana  Kongaikas’  internship  was  having-hands  on  training. 
Kongaika  was  able  to  help  give  shots  to  a  whole  school,  preventing  children  from  get¬ 
ting  various  viruses. 


days— SO  ill  that  they  were  unable  to  come  and  receive  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  clinic.  When  hearing  this  news,  Jose  rushed 
around  gathering  supplies  and  medication  to  treat  the  family. 
Before  Kongaika  and  the  other  technical  nurse  could  follow, 
Jose  had  rushed  up  hill  on  his  bike  to  their  destination.  When 
Kongaika  arrived,  Jose  had  already  begun  taking  the  mother’s 
vital  signs.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  her  the  necessary  treat¬ 
ment.  “1  was  very  impressed  by  Jose’s  skill.  He  had  very  lit¬ 
tle  light  to  work  with,  but  despite  this,  he  was  able  to  insert 
the  IV  on  his  first  try  and  very  quickly  .  .  .  more  quickly  than 
I  had  ever  seen  before.”  Before  Jo.se  and  Kongaika  left  this 
family’s  home,  Jose  took  the  opportunity  to  teach  them  about 
personal  hygiene  and  good  health  practices.  He  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  the  clinic  for  immediate  attention  if  they  were 
ever  ill. 

Kongaika  was  impressed  with  Jose’s  prompt  response. 
He  taught  her  the  value  of  “confidence  in  both  their  know¬ 
ledge  and  skills.”  He  also  taught  her  the  importance  of  feel¬ 
ing  genuine  concern  for  the  patients’  welfare. 

Kongaika  shared  what  she  learned  from  this  experience, 
“1  learned  a  lot  about  myself,  and  the  conditions  I  could  han¬ 
dle.  I  learned  how  I  deal  with  stress.  I  also  learned  to  be  more 
laid  back.” 

Kongaika’s  internship  provided  her  with  an  education 
that  isn’t  always  experienced  in  the  classroom,  but  comes  by 
interacting  with  and  learning  from  others. 

Go  the  Distance 

“Everyday  1  saw  little  Juanito  ride  his  bike  eight  miles  to 
school  with  his  sometimes  flat  tires.  Then  he  would  ride  back 
in  the  afternoon  in  time  to  do  some  homework  and  sleep.  In 
the  morning  he  would  repeat  the  same  process  ...  he  was  so 
highly  motivated  to  learn-to  overcome  the  obstacles  just  for 
the  chance  to  go  to  school.”  So  often,  without  really  thinking 
about  it,  we  take  for  granted  the  great  blessing  education 


brings  into  the  lives  of  those  who  pursue  it.  When  one  catch¬ 
es  the  bug  of  learning,  a  whole  new  horizon  opens  presenting 
a  vision  to  a  better  future.  Juanito  was  only  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  individuals  with  this  unstoppable  drive  to  learn 
whom  Eddy  Torriente  saw  during  his  internship  in  Mexico. 

Torriente,  a  senior,  majoring  in  global  trade  and  economy 
and  minoring  in  latin  american  studies,  has  always  had  a  love 
for  Mexico.  This  love  for  Mexico,  the  people,  and  his  own 
heritage  led  Torriente  to  serve  by  participating  in  an  inter¬ 
national  internship  through  the  IFSl  office. 

As  one  of  ten  BYU  students,  Torriente,  worked  with  the 
Mexican  Literacy  Program,  an  educational  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Mexican  Government.  The  goal  of  this  program 
was  to  help  native  adults  finish  their  education  at  an  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  level.  Students  were  taught  skills 
in  the  subjects  of  math,  reading,  Spanish,  and  English,  with 
the  end  goal  of  receiving  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

Torriente’s  responsibility  was  to  find  people  to  teach  and 
make  learning  a  positive  experience.  Torriente  found  students 
by  going  house  to  house  in  the  different  villages.  “It  was  like 
a  mission;  you  went  house  to  house.  We  were  responsible  to 
find  them,  and  then  make  appointments  to  teach  them.”  Once 
students  were  found,  Torriente  would  begin  making  regular 
visits  to  their  home  for  tutorial  sessions. 

As  the  teacher,  Torriente  helped  his  students  learn  by 
coming  up  with  his  own  methods  to  motivate  and  keep  them 
working  towards  their  goals.  Through  joking  and  having  fun 
as  they  studied,  he  taught  that  joy  can  come  through  edu¬ 
cation.  By  personalizing  each  subject  his  students  were  able 
to  see  how  education  could  be  applied  in  their  every  day  activ¬ 
ities.  Education  opened  and  expanded  their  minds  to  new 
things.  For  instance,  Pedro,  one  of  his  students  realized  the 
power  of  education.  “Pedro  wanted  to  do  everything  he  could 
because  he  wanted  his  kids  to  go  to  school.  He  set  goals  and 
mapped  out  a  plan  to  finance  education  for  his  family.  This  is 
what  he  realized  by  studying,”  said  Torriente.  By  completing 
their  educational  program,  adults  were  able  to  find  better 


Julia  Campbell,  Eddy  Torriente,  Camie  Jensen,  all  BYU  students  participating  in  the 
Mexican  Literacy  program,  visit  with  one  of  the  families  they  taught  while  in  Mexico. 
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employment.  In  their  interviews  they  were  able  to  proudly 
show  that  they  had  finished  some  type  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation. 

During  these  moments  of  learning,  not  only  were  individ¬ 
ual  students  effected  but  whole  families  were  strengthened  as 
they  learned  together.  “The  children  would  see  their  parents 
studying  and  be  motivated  to  do  their  own  homework.  They 
would  quietly  go  get  their  books  and  sit  next  to  their  parents 
and  read.”  Parents  were  able  to  feel  confident  in  helping  their 
children  with  their  homework.  Sometimes  a  child  would  take 
over  Torriente’s  role  as  the  teacher  and  assist  the  parent  with 
certain  homework  problems.  A  sense  of  self-confidence  and 
closeness  was  fostered  as  parents  and  children  worked  togeth¬ 
er  to  help  each  other  with  their  studies.  Torriente  stated,  “Ten 
years  down  the  road  the  program  will  become  unnecessary. 
The  children  will  be  the  teachers.  There  will  be  less  who 
haven’t  had  educational  opportunities.” 

By  watching  his  students  learn  and  figure  problems  out 
on  their  own,  Torriente  gained  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
benefit  of  education.  “I  appreciated  how  much  I  had  and  the 
opportunities  I  have  to  go  to  school.  I  think  the  best  way  to 
help  people  in  development  is  just  through  education. 
Anyone  can  learn.” 

Torriente’s  internship  only  strengthened  his  deep  love  and 
yearning  for  the  Mexican  people  and  influenced  his  career 
decision  to  work  in  Mexico. 

Se  Habla  Espanol 

In  addition  to  field  study  or  internship  experiences,  BYU 
students  have  the  option  to  participate  in  off-campus  service 
learning  opportunities.  Sarah  Johnston,  a  junior  majoring  in 
photography  and  minoring  in  Spanish,  from  San  Diego, 
California,  chose  to  participate  in  a  Study  Abroad  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  lead  BYU  students  to  study 
abroad  in  different  countries.  For  Johnston,  the  desire  came 
through  wanting  to  understand  the  customs  and  culture  of  the 
people  near  to  her  roots  in  Cuba.  Through  her  experiences  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Johnston  realized  that  “going 
abroad  and  learning  about  your  heritage  helps  you  realize 
there’s  more  to  it.  There’s  more  to  what  you  are,  what  made 
your  parents,  and  what  makes  other  people.” 

Johnston’s  experience  consisted  of  taking  Spanish  at  one 
of  the  local  universities  that  worked  with  study  abroad  stu¬ 
dents  from  BYU.  Through  daily  attendance  Johnston  was 
able  to  complete  her  minor  in  Spanish.  These  classes 
enhanced  her  language  skills,  but  it  was  her  interaction  with 
the  natives  that  deepened  her  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
the  culture  of  the  people. 

During  her  stay,  Johnston  gained  an  appreciation  for  how 
loving  and  accepting  the  natives  were.  “You  live  there  and 
become  another  person  in  their  family.  You  eat  your  meals 
together,  play  together,  and  go  to  the  movies  or  parties.  They 
just  accept  you  and  love  you.”  She  recalled  the  impact  that 


One  of  Sarah  Johnston’s  greatest  opportunities  to  serve  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  in  a  local  ward  as  a  primary  teacher.  She  was  able  to  teach  the  children, 
through  lessons  and  example,  to  “Choose  The  Right.” 


Dona  Fulbia  Hernandez,  the  lady  she  lived  with,  had  on  her. 
“She  was  so  generous  and  always  encouraged  me  to  go  out 
and  have  the  Dominican  experience.” 

One  of  the  ways  that  Johnston  enhanced  her  understand¬ 
ing  for  the  people  was  through  her  service  in  one  of  the  local 
wards  as  a  primary  teacher  for  children  ages  four  through 
seven.  She  saw  how  new  the  gospel  was  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  how  much  the  natives  admired  that  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
her  whole  life,  and  lived  in  the  land  were  the  prophet  lived. 
They  looked  up  to  her  as  an  example,  and  sought  her  advice 
for  improving  their  primary  program.  “It  was  extremely 
humbling.  I’mjust  a  nineteen  year  old  girl,”  Johnston  said.  “I 
had  to  pray  a  lot.  I  couldn’t  have  done  it  on  my  own.” 

Johnston  took  these  experiences  and  returned  home  with 
a  different  perspective.  She  learned  from  the  Dominicans 
how  to  be  more  open,  the  importance  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
value  that  comes  in  loving  all  people.  When  she  walked 
through  the  door  of  her  home,  she  looked  at  her  parents  and 
her  grandparents  and  understood  the  culture  that  made  them 
unique,  and  made  her  who  she  was.  Johnston  said,  “When 
you  understand  your  culture,  there  is  more  that  adds  to  who 
you  are.  It  brings  in  your  personality,  the  things  you  like  and 
dislike.  It  gives  you  more  incentive  to  reach  out  and  help 
those  who  are  not  of  your  culture  understand  who  you  are.” 

Through  international  internships  and  study  abroad 
experiences,  multicultural  students  are  enhancing  their  BYU 
educational  experience  by  making  “the  world  our  campus” 
through  service  to  others. 
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The  crowd  cheers  in  anticipation  as  the  volleyball  clears 
the  net  on  the  match  point  serve.  Long  Beach  State  attacks 
and  spikes  the  ball.  Rich  Lambourne  of  Brigham  Young 
University  (BYU)  digs  the  spike.  Hector  Lebron  sets  the  ball 
softly  to  the  outside.  The  crowd  rises  from  their  feet  with 
excitement  running  through  their  veins.  They  begin  to  cheer 
as  Ossie  Antonetti  crushes  the  ball  for  the  final  kill  and  point 
of  the  NCAA  Championship  game  of  1999.  The  crowd  goes 
wild  and  rushes  the  floor.  The  cheers  bring  in  energy  that  has 
never  before  been  felt  in  BYU  Men’s  Volleyball. 

This  was  the  setting  as  BYU  defeated  Long  Beach  State 
to  become  the  National  Champions  of  1999.  It  was  a  fitting 
end  to  a  magical  season.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  team’s  exis¬ 
tence,  the  BYU  Men’s  Volleyball  team  finished  with  a  record 
of  34-1,  made  its  first  trip  ever  to  the  Final  Four,  and  won  its 
first  ever  National  Championship.  There  was  not  another 
team  quite  like  this  one  in  the  entire  nation.  Ryan  Millar  and 
Ossie  Antonetti  were  selected  as  First  Team  All-Americans. 
Hector  Lebron  was  selected  as  a  Second  Team  All-American. 
And  the  entire  starting  team  was  selected  as  All  League  play¬ 
ers.  BYU  Men’s  Volleyball  was  full  of  talent,  not  to  mention 
having  an  outstanding  coach,  Carl  McGown,  who  was  select¬ 
ed  as  the  1999  Tachikara/AVCA  Men’s  National  Coach  of  the 
Year. 

Among  this  championship  team  were  two  multicultural 
student  athletes  who  aided  in  the  team’s  successful  season. 


They  were  Hector  Lebron  and  Ossie  Antonetti.  These  two 
were  able  to  provide  leadership  and  talent  in  order  to  create  a 
solid  team.  However,  ground  work  had  been  laid  long  before 
Lebron  and  Antonetti  stepped  into  the  spotlight  and  show¬ 
cased  their  talents.  This  ground  work  was  laid  by  other  mul¬ 
ticultural  alumni  who  played  for  the  early  BYU  teams. 

BYU  Men’s  Volleyball  began  with  club  teams  which 
included  players  like  Sam  Atoa,  Les  Calles,  Richard  Cortez, 
and  Rodney  Cortez.  These  players  from  the  early  years  of  the 
volleyball  program  set  the  example  for  others  to  follow.  They 
set  a  legacy  of  hard  work.  Sam  Atoa,  who  played  on  the  team 
from  1984-1988,  said  that  he  learned  the  value  of  diligence  by 
working  hard  for  everything  he  accomplished.  It  is  this  work 
ethic,  combined  with  encouragement  from  teammates  and 
coaches,  that  enabled  Atoa  to  perform  as  well  as  he  did.  It  is 
a  lesson  that  applies  to  sports  as  well  as  life.  Atoa  said, 
“When  you  put  hard  work  into  anything  you  do,  in  the  end 
you  will  be  rewarded.” 

These  early  players  also  opened  the  doors  of  opportunity 
for  others  who  would  follow.  Atoa  commented,  “Those  who 
make  good  of  the  opportunity  they  have  been  given  always 
open  the  door  for  those  who  follow.”  Opening  doors  may  not 
be  what  people  think  of  when  they  enter  the  collegiate  ranks 
of  sports,  but  it  is  a  by-product  of  their  dedication  and  energy 
that  was  spent  in  progressing  the  sport. 

These  club  teams  of  the  past  truly  laid  a  foundation  for 
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Ossie  Antonetti  sends  a  crushing  spike  to  the  ground  for  the  final  point  of  the  1999 
NCAA  Championship  game.  This  was  the  exclamation  point  of  the  Cougar’s  entire 
season. 

regardless  of  what  the  circumstances  were.  McGown  said 
“[Antonetti’s]  hard  work  was  an  example  to  others  on  the 
team.  He  made  everyone  play  better.”  According  to 
Antonetti,  “It  is  hard  work  that  makes  a  winning  team;  not 
who  is  good  now,  or  who  was  good,  but  the  team  that  works 
the  hardest.” 

His  work  was  not  all  that  he  contributed.  According  to 
McGown,  it’s  impossible  to  have  more  impact  on  a  team  than 
what  Antonetti  had  on  this  Cougar  team.  Antonetti’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  game  was  infectious.  Others  on  the  team  would 
feed  off  this  enthusiasm  and  great  plays  would  follow.  His 
great  playing  ablility  and  enthusiasm  also  helped  create  large 
fan  involvement.  Night  after  night,  people  eagerly  packed 
the  gym  at  the  George  Albert  Smith  Fieldhouse  to  see  this 
awesome  team  perform. 

The  team  has  come  a  long  way  and  the  journey  is  not 
over.  Lebron  and  Antonetti  have  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
hard  work,  and  have  set  another  standard  for  others  to  follow. 
They  have  made  their  mark  in  team  history  and  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  saw  them  play.  They  have  made  the  best  of  the 
opportunity  that  they  were  given,  and  even  greater  doors  have 
been  opened  for  the  future  stars  of  the  volleyball  team. 

The  success  of  players  like  Lebron  and  Antonetti  pro¬ 
vides  a  great  lesson  to  follow  in  life.  No  matter  what  the  odds 
or  chances  are,  success  is  waiting  to  be  had.  It  follows  that 
old  saying  which  states  “You  can  do  anything  you  put  your 
mind  to.”  Putting  your  mind  to  something,  however,  is  much 
more  then  dreaming  about  it.  It  involves  working  hard  and 
striving  to  be  the  best.  It  is  up  to  each  person  to  stretch  and 
reach  until  that  success  is  achieved.  Dreams  can  and  do 
come  true  if  enough  hard  work  is  put  into  them. 


others  to  follow  and  build  upon.  One  of  the  common  goals  for 
teams  in  general  is  to  enhance  their  performance  and  grow 
from  the  years  past.  They  have  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
sport  and  team  to  a  higher  level  of  play.  This  task  of  improv¬ 
ing  each  year  is  not  easily  achieved,  but  it  is  attainable.  This 
became  very  apparent  when  the  1999  team  took  the  court. 
Lebron  and  Antonetti  had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being 
leaders  on  this  exceptionally-talented  team.  They  had  the 
goal  of  being  the  national  champions  in  mind  and  they  came 
to  every  game  ready  and  expecting  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Lebron  became  a  great  leader  of  the  team  through  his 
years  of  playing  at  BYU.  Coach  McGown  said,  “[Lebron]  is 
the  man  that  made  the  team  run.”  As  the  setter  for  the  team, 
every  play  came  through  his  hands.  It  was  his  skill  and  talent 
that  allowed  the  hitters  to  be  efficient  and  powerful.  Lebron ’s 
sets  seemed  to  be  right  on  the  mark  every  time,  no  matter 
where  he  was  setting  from  or  how  difficult  it  was  to  reach  the 
ball.  This  is  something  that  didn’t  just  happen,  it  took  a  lot  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  Lebron. 

It  was  through  his  work  ethic  that  Lebron  was  able  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  playing  ability.  Along  with  his 
improved  setting  ability,  his  hitting  ability  increased,  allowing 
him  to  achieve  the  highest  hitting  efficiency  in  the  nation. 
With  this  hard  work  in  mind,  he  was  able  to  help  teammates 
by  encouraging  them  to  play  better  and  lift  the  level  of  their 
game.  Lebron  became  a  true  leader  and  example  to  other 
players  on  the  team. 

Antonetti,  along  with  Lebron,  was  a  leader  on  this  power 
packed  team.  Antonetti’s  leadership  also  stemmed  from  his 
great  work  ethic.  He  says  that  his  work  ethic  was  simply  a 
habit.  No  one  needed  to  tell  him  to  work  hard,  he  did  it 


Hector  Lebron  performs  an  acrobatic-like  jump  set  during  the  NCAA  Championship 
game  of  1999.  Lebron’s  skill  is  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  team’s  success. 


THE  MAKING  OF  CHAMPIONS 
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Construction  on  ( 

By  Shane  T.  Begay  i 
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Those  who  have  not  been  on  campus  in  the  past  ten  years  will  be  amazed  at  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Many  new  buildingil>< 
remodeled.  A  major  portion  of  campus  life  has  been  affected  by  construction  enhancement. 

Due  to  the  increasing  number  of  students  and  faculty,  administration  saw  a  greater  need  for  expansion  on  Brigham  Young  University  l 
undergone  major  cosmetic  and  reconstructive  surgery.  During  construction,  students  have  tried  to  maneuver  around  the  disorder 
from  easily  accessing  their  destinations.  Students,  faculty,  and  employees  altered  plans  to  meet  appointments  and  schedules.  Despite  af‘ 
excitement  to  all  who  enjoy  life  at  B  YU.  The  major  part  of  satisfaction  came  with  the  completion  of  the  following  construction  project  I 


New  Buildings 

The  Ezra  Taft  Benson  Chemistry  Building  was  finished  October  1995.  This  building  created  new  space  for  science  departments.  ■ 
Completed  in  the  Fall  of  1999,  The  Harold  B.  Lee  Library  Addition  is  the  largest  project  finished  on  campus.  This  construction  venture 
affected  the  whole  campus  by  making  life  a  little  less  comfortable  these  past  years.  But  now  with  its  completion,  all  are  welcome  uE 
come  and  enjoy  the  new  facilities  and  campus.  I 

A  new  Student  Health  Center  was  constructed  next  to  Wymount  Terrace.  This  new  facility  will  better  accommodate  the  needs  oB 
the  missionaries  in  the  MTC,  BYU  students,  and  employees.  ^ 

The  Multi-Use  Building,  located  on  the  west  side  of  Cougar  Stadium  was  constructed  to  be  used  as  a  stake  center  to  accommodat( 
several  BYU  wards.  It  will  also  house  a  Spanish  Library  Center. 

Wyview  Park  Student  Lamily  Housing  was  built  west  of  the  stadium  giving  more  living  space  to  BYU  married  couples.  This  nev 
housing  area  replaced  the  old  Wyview  Trailer  Park. 
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Renovations 

Over  the  years,  many  people  have  passed  through  the  halls  of  the  Wilkinson  Center.  Whether  it  was  to  get  food,  take  care  of  busi 
ness,  or  just  hang  out  with  friends,  many  memories  have  been  created  in  “the  Wilk.”  During  the  past  three  years,  the  Wilkinson  Cente 
has  undergone  much  reconstruction.  Everything  from  The  BYU  Bookstore  to  administrative  offices  have  changed  their  look  or  receivet 
a  facelift.  The  memories  of  the  old  Wilkinson  Center  have  become  a  part  of  the  past  and  the  new  look  will  reflect  BYU’s  new  imag 
heading  for  new  experiences.  (See  related  story  on  page  44.) 

The  old  McDonald  Health  Center  building,  currently  under  reconstruction,  will  become  the  new  home  for 
The  Department  of  Information  and  Technology. 

The  Eyring  Science  Center  was  gutted  and  remodeled.  The  new  look  has  helped  shape  the  direction  the  uni¬ 
versity  continues  to  take  in  facilitating  us  all. 

Along  with  the  additional  building  on  campus,  Wymount  Terrace  Student  Lamily  Housing  and  Helaman 
Halls  have  both  undergone  renovation  to  accommodate  students  living  on  campus. 

For  those  who  once  enjoyed  the  drive  around  the  south  and  west  ends  of  campus,  there  has  been  a  restric¬ 
tion  of  automobile  traffic  through  these  areas.  Automated  gates  are  placed  at  both  entrances  to  control  the  heavy 
flow  of  traffic. 

With  the  completion  of  new  building  and  remodeling,  also  came  the  need  for  landscaping  projects  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  university  and  given  it  a 
welcoming  feeling.  Life  on 
BYU  campus  has  been  altered  and 
past  memories  have  faded  due  to 
BYU’s  reconstructed  image. 

Life’s  changes  affect  who  we  are 
and  BYU’s  changes  will  definitely 
have  a  huge  impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  students.  The  changes  have 
brought  smiles  and  sighs  of  con¬ 
tentment  to  all  those  who  appreci¬ 
ate  these  new  facilities. 


l^ampus 


For  the  past  three  and  a  half  decades,  the 


V  been  constructed  and  many  old  buildings  have  been 


Wilkinson  Center  building  on  BYU’s  campus  has 
been  a  place  where  students  could  relax  and  enjoy 
themselves.  Just  as  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  dedicat¬ 
ed  much  of  his  time  to  students,  so  does  the  build¬ 


ing  which  carries  his  name. 

Photographs  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Special  Collections  and  Manuscripts,  Harold  B. 
Lee  Library,  Brigham  Young  University 


''(J)  campus.  As  traffic  continually  grows,  BYU  has 
;i  .use  of  the  heavy  construction,  many  were  hindered 
j  etbacks,  this  new  campus  face  lift  has  brought  much 


A  Home  Away  From  Home:  The  Rededication 
of  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center 

by  Shane  T.  Begay 


In  1964,  the  Wilkinson  Center  was  dedicated  in  memory 
of  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  current  president  of  Brigham  Young 
University  (1951-71).  Thirty-five  years  later,  on  5  October 
1999,  the  Wilkinson  Center  was  rededicated  by  President 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley. 

The  ceremony  was  conducted  by 
President  Merrill  J.  Bateman  who  also 
spoke,  giving  some  personal  and  historical 
information  on  Wilkinson  the  man.  Alton 
Wade,  Student  Life  Vice  President,  spoke 
briefly  about  the  building.  The  Brigham 
Young  University  Concert  Choir  sang  a 
musical  number  followed  by  President 
Hinckley’s  speech,  dedication,  and  ribbon 
cutting.  6,800  individually  tied  blue  rib¬ 
bons  were  strung  around  the  entire  perime¬ 
ter  of  the  building  for  Hinckley  to  cut. 

Each  ribbon  contained  a  message  or  signa¬ 
ture  from  students  and  members  of  the 
campus  community.  The  ribbon  stretched 
over  6,000  feet  of  the  entire  300,000 
square-foot  building.  At  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  a  time  cap¬ 
sule  with  various  objects  was  sealed  to  be  reopened  in  the 
year  2065,  one  hundred  years  after  the  original  building 
dedication.  The  capsule  contained  various  items  showing  the 
present  character  of  the  Wilkinson  Center. 

A  new  name  was  also  given  to  the  building.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  now  known  as  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Student  Center 
(WSC).  Student  was  added  to  give  the  name  reference  to  the 
building’s  purpose.  Three  new  quads  were  also  named:  Lee 
Lone  located  on  the  north  walkway  between  the  WSC  and 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center,  Brigham 's  Square  next  to  the  north¬ 
west  entrances  of  the  WSC,  and  Wilkinson  Way  on  the  west 
end  between  the  WSC  and  Harold  B.  Lee  Library. 

Wilkinson  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  BYU. 
When  he  arrived  at  BYU  there  were  6  buildings  on  campus. 
After  his  tenure,  254  permanent  and  85  temporary  buildings 
stood  as  a  testament  of  his  ambition  and  dedication  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  fifteen  years,  he  helped  increase  the  student  atten¬ 
dance  from  4,004  to  20,000.  He  had  a  strong  dedication  to 
recruiting  and  serving  the  students. 

With  increasing  student  enrollment,  came  an  increase  in 
church  attendance.  And,  with  increasing  church  attendance 
on  campus  going  from  one  branch  to  10  stakes,  BYU’s  insti¬ 
tution  became  a  major  part  in  the  Church’s  ever  growing  mis¬ 
sion  of  taking  the  gospel  to  the  world.  Wilkinson  once  said, 
“If  you  were  going  to  twist  my  arm  until  I  named  one  single, 
most  important  development  with  the  greatest  impact  and 


influence,  I  would  have  to  choose  the  establishment  on  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  wards  and  stakes  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.”'  Wilkinson’s  dedication  to  BYU  can  be 
seen  today  as  the  33,000  students  across  the  campus  use 
many  of  the  facilities  contributed  by 
Wilkinson’s  efforts.  Service  is  a  word 
that  describes  his  actions. 

Bateman  told  of  many  instances 
where  Wilkinson  proved  his  service 
and  dedication.  Many  times  Wilkinson 
was  seen  going  to  the  hospital  to  check 
on  students  who  had  been  hurt  or  ill. 
His  conviction  was  shown  through  his 
will  to  serve  others. 

The  completion  of  the  Wilkinson 
Center  was  a  work  of  innovation  for 
Brigham  Young  University  in  the  late 
1960's.  The  newly  constructed  build¬ 
ing  was  the  largest  student  union  center 
in  the  West.  It  was  completed  with 
multiple  facilities  to  cater  to  the  social, 
administrative,  and  academic  aspects  of  BYU’s  ever  expand¬ 
ing  studentbody.  This  building  was  constructed  with  the 
aspirations  of  being  a  type  of  home  where  students  could  find 
the  comforts  of  their  personal  abode  without  having  to  leave 
campus.  Although  the  entire  WSC  has  undergone  recon¬ 
struction,  the  purpose  of  the  building’s  use  has  not  changed. 

The  Wilkinson  Student  Center  was  appropriately  named 
after  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  and  his  dedication  to  students.  The 
building’s  intent,  to  be  a  home  away  from  home,  will  reflect 
the  life  of  the  man  after  whom  it  was  named.  This  structure 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  comfort  of  student  life.  Hinckley 
stated,  “It  is  a  place  for  fun,  laughter,  and  meditation.”  Ernest 
L.  Wilkinson  is  one  of  the  most  remembered  presidents  of 
BYU.  His  contributions  have  benefitted  all  who  enter  BYU. 

Imbedded  in  the  walls  of  this  unique  student  center  is  the 
fabrication  of  many  notable  moments.  Years  of  history  have 
passed  through  the  halls.  Students,  past  and  present,  have 
come  to  BYU  not  knowing  the  potential  of  their  academic 
experience.  Many  have  left  and  become  prominent  figures, 
locally  and  nationally.  But  for  all  who  have  come  to  BYU, 
the  Wilkinson  Center  has  played  an  important  role  in  helping 
students  feel  at  home.  It  is  a  place  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
company  of  friends  without  the  stress  of  school  occupying 
their  thoughts.  It  is  a  home  away  from  home. 

1.  Maschmeyer.  Nelda.  "Pres.  Wilkinson  honored  for  imprint  "  The  Daily  Universe.  October  5.  1999.  Wilkinson 


President  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  speaks  at  the  rededi¬ 
cation  of  the  Wilkinson  Student  Center. 
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